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ompoſed for the benefit of 
young Schollars and others, wh 


have not opportunity of being i in- 2 
{tructed in the Latine tongue ; and} * 
.1s very helpful to underſtand the} 


figurative expreſſions in the wot " 
Seriptures. 
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To the Reader: 


Ur Engliſh Schoolma- 
+} fters, being now fur- 
( niſbed withconvenient 
k " belps, for the inſtruct... 7 
& ing of their Schollars in Gram- 7 
mar, Arithmetick, Geometry, * 
Muſick and Aſtronomy , 'I conte 

- | to theſe two liberal Arts, which © 
are in themſelves the moſt ſub»: * 
lime and difficult ; This of Rhe+ 4 

| torick, and the other of Logick. * 
-} Theſe are the Arts and Sciences | 
of which Children are the leaft ca«" © 
pable, and therefore F have res © 

| ſerved them for the Laft place 3-7 
end for this reaſon it is [ f ups 4 
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_ eFpiftle © 
; puſetbet Dogs ot J 
- ed upon, ara nolrme tangere,f 
' an Artby no, ticans;, to be tanghth] 
ip. ſchools, but muſt be altoge- 
* ther reſerved for the Univerſity; 
\ but for as much as Rhetorick is 
| the Grammar Maſter 
' Without controle,and that it is It 0] 
© averty allied to Logick, as that itt 
cannvt be.attained(the Oratorical 
rt: eſpecially) -without\ ſome: 
nowledge of it, let me without 
; 29x dint of argument, beg 
; , Fwy much favagur of. thee,. whos 
" ever. thou, art into whoſe hands 
the Trafds ſoall fall, not. too 
> ſeverely to probibit a ſmall Sy- 
| fem, 4. ſbort intraduBizon to 5A 


" gickto bear Kbetrich company, 
| of it be: but to compient our En 
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8 olifb dedifewy c of abiekebith FY 3 
$ the fixthpart: KO II pars. I 
_ rage that our young ſtudents ſhall * 
reap, by being inſtructed in this 3 
ſeience before they ſmell theUnis 
| verſity air, may make thee com-' 
| penſation for thy indulgence, Tell © 
* me pray thee,zs it not reaſonable'*; 
Y that the. terms which Rbetorith-; 4 
ans uſe, being borrowed from 0-' 
ther Arts,eſpeciallyFrom Logich, 
ſbould be explained ; and if this * 
which cannot be fairly denied, + 
« | will but be granted me, I will not -- 
s | fear theiribeing ſlighted for ® 
o | their © homeſpun garments.) in 5 
- | which they are clad; for Þ per» 3 
- | ſwade my ſelf, that.none wiltbe+ 
againſt their ſpeaking Engliſh, 1 
but ſuch illiterate 'Schodlmaſtens, 
| Aa _ who. | | 
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EF”. The Epiſtle - 
' who being ſent to the Univerſity I 
| before they were fit for it, and 
. compelled for want of mazne- 
F nance, very quickly to forſake it 
k. again, do think it a diſparage-% 
-- ment tov them to. teach Englifb:, 
- when yet alas, it is. many. times 
 wery little, very little indeed that | 
” they underftand. of other Langua- | 
 ges, nay andit were well if they 
= did. underfliand the Rules for 
- reading and writing of theix 
| own; alFothers, if they are not || 
already, will eaſoly be perſwa- | 
” ded to believe, that it is no im- 
Y 354 ble thing for. a nan to be an | 
k. Orator or,Rhetorician.in any lan- 
= guage, and.that the precepts of | 
I rn mpy be beſt- faught and | 
| raft, in mens native toighe, 
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S as much condvcing t0 and cl 4 
J rating their learning of them, 'in * 
3 a firange one; but in what lan» © 
= guage ſeeverthe-precepts of this © 
if Art are firſt taught, methinks it - 
* 7s an. \unreaſonable tack, that is 2} 
that is impoſed upon'young Lads 7} 
at. School, utt.mmnch unlike. the * 
burtben,that the Agyptien tasks © 
Y 4 maſters laid upon the children of ® 
"4 Ifracl, when. they. required of ©: 
; 
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them ſuch a tale-of 'Brick, and? 

yet would allow them no ſtraw. 'l * 
" | thought-it hard my ſelf, 1hat I >: 
" | ſbould bs commanded to--male 
' | « Theam before I bad any other ; 
anfienGions for framing thereof; ; 
than what - Clark's Formule or! 
Parnabie's Rheatorick-did affard1? 
ze AS for the Oratoricar:pazt of. 1 
na A- £5. m__ 
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T v$) Ca ok me | 
| for & for Hiſtory or ne 


| wore. perhaps taught five vv fix 
© Jeaver in Juſtin,” 45 wich in Sad] 
luſt; Lucius 'Florus, ud @ 
jp Cap wentaries, and were eb1+ 
; give as good ar aebound at 4 
| theſe xwthorr-mn Refanciet nes | 
E matter of whith Hey" ; 
» Ten, Ws if we Fae ee : 


# zjoks, or. heard of thein"tumtes 4 
© mop from theft" books "1h | 


"throughty read and undevſtoorhor 
U rather | negleed and ſcarce 
Say F cannot onr Jmiles yet;- 
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My rke RE bt 
and I perſwalle my folf that was * 
ny ſchool boys now' 'dv"ewen * 
laugh” in themſelves, that vbey..: 
rat in their exercifes of this'\ne«. 
tn put ſuch palpablt chears wy. - 
JJ ot their Maſters, anditheir- Ma -3 
: fters erthes not ſeeing they, op 1 
oy not in the leaſt: take notice of 7 

them + but the Fe Mievotngr® « | 
ditthey ut underfllind'st, vo Va." 
ment their loſs of tame, andthe H 
great cheat that their Maſters put? 
on themfora 12d having 4 Thins 
or ſentence givenbim;gunspreſert.. 
tly-n Clark's Formule, Farhas'? 
bie's Index Rhetoricus;and there | 
ſeeks. for fone -(Exordrum,' of 
If a dozen lines or more,” al: 
thence tranſcribes with wery flena® 
der alteraiton- ſo much. as b4 
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| as Wy" The Epiſtle. 

A thinks C£onwentent fortbat time; ; 
| bow much to bis preſent purpoſe, Þ 
- "be doth &s little care: as under- i 
 fland; and for bis next paxtthe | 
| narration of bis ſentence inothen | 
| explicatory- words, be. ſo little 
© uanderfiunds bow to dg it, that- 
® ſetting aſide the, form for that : 
bs arpoſe,., hich is alſo tranſcris 

&# from thoſe books,you bear but 
- little of it; to, find matter for | 
» confirmation is all bis trouble, 
© wow for a Wits commonwealth, 
” and if be.find any thing there,all 
E big. care as to tranſate it Gram 
Þ matically true; as for the reft, | 
theſe forms. Reulger's Symbol Þ 
4 and L1colthenes, are the books 
S that muſt 'enrich'him, and if be 
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| to the Reader. 4 
; BY ſes, that he did: cole fipm btss 


" 
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3 1) late lefinres, he is a diligent boy, | 
& and has done his Ta%.roundly, 
i when alas if tbe :lad did but ſee - 
bis own exerciſe. in. bis vulgar 
tongue," be would laugh at hing- © 
ſelf for writing ſo many words, 
and thoſe none of hisqwn neither, 
and, all to ſo little purpoſe; and? 
can .we. expe  that., ever this 
ſbould be amended... unleſs you |? 
, | reſpite theſe exerciſes, till 'lads* 
| are acquainted with the Ruler of } 
'N inwentian, have regd and dige= 

ſted ſome good Hiflories and mas 
| ral diſcoarſes, and bawe furniſh-. 
| ed _themſelues with matter from 
* | their own reading, and have beept 
| inſtructed bow to diſpoſe of it in? 
| 4s. paper. books, that . be 24a) + 
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The Epiſtle 

*- Blow where to'find whatever he 

bath formerly read of any ſub- 

| jet; and whether this may not 

'be more ſpeedily done in every 

| "ones native language, and to as 

, good purpoſe, as in a language 

E with . which they are. not. ac- 

E-quainted, il think wery wor 

"thy *hy .conſuderation.* A lad 

would ſurely munch. ſooner -un- 

|  derftand what is ſence, by read- | 

» 71g books 7 in bis nativelanguage, 

- than .m any other. what] aever, 
"and. intelligibly read--more at 4 I 

& Time alſo; ſo that in this way of 

© edntation, beſides the knowledge 

E that young Lads mipht have, in 

© tboſe uſeful Sciences of Arith» 

WW metick, Geometry, Muſick, and 
I fronony they mages have mach # 

more: 
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© eat. 
more'trite ond folic lidledge,ne. ; 
bit o Rhetorick alſo," than now 
they have, though their time at : 
Sebrol is wholly ſy? nt inthe ex 
xrciſe of it, und'tht"yetting of 's. 
Liatine and Greth words aut 
Plinſeh dhilwere they but thus 
pre ave fv bes ok trph by 3 
e rote per and's will grounded © 
botelke in” their own,” ant © 
their- affections engaged 10 the © 
love of learning, by that chill 
an the feiences which: they rebel 3 
SPwight-attain,| whyt-1 pray 
Be arti Fawe ' onl 
worlle, 116 with hat wonder, 
oa. Wight Yhat-#efeff be ſup 
[ied i Bow! Ydpobly ly acqua 4 
| it with the Rides of the Lath ny 
Wy Gree "patibh withou! 
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' torturing and tormenting them- 
F* ſelves with a uſeleſs endeavour 
" to. repeat orderly the rules in 
- thoſe Grammars by heart ; thf 
preſcriptions of Pliny in bis E-} 
- 'piftle to bis friend Fuſcus, E-; 
piſtol. lib. 6. Epiſt. 7, will 
Likes be ſufficignk, to manifeſt : 

E \Hismords are, Utile in.primis,ut 
= multi prxcipinat, cx Grzcoin 
” Latinum, 8&.cx Latino vertere | 
E 1g Grzcum:: Quo genere exer- | 
| citationis,proprictas{plendorgz 

ycrborum, apta ſtrucura ſen- 

— tentiarum, figurarum. copia, & | 
- explicandi vis colligitur. 'Prazs 
*  terea 1mitatione optimorum, fa-+ 
* .cyltas. ſimilia inveniendi parae.) 
= tyr : & quz legentem fefelliſ | 
| ſent, transferentem fugere non 
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;. {pofſunt. Intelligentta ex hoc? 
i 8 judicium | acquiritur.. And 
lor enident. proof of . learting * 
AW beſe tongues, mithout the borri- 
. le toil of Grammar. I will men- * 
- $ion- Queen Elizabeth: of bleſſed * 
; Wrmemory, who as ber Tutor Mr. |; 
Aſchum tells us (in the ſecond 2; 
book, of his Schoolmaſter, page ©? 
$-50-) never took Greek or Latine © 
_ Grammer inhber band, after the © 
@ firſt declining of a' Noun and a : 
| Kerb, but only. by this double 
F franſlating of Demoſthenes and 
| Ifocrates dayly without miſſeng 3 
| every forenoon,and likewiſe ſome 

part of Tully every. afternoon, © 
$f for the ſpace of a year or two,did * 
j 4Htain to ſuch a perfet. under- | 
flanding inboth the tongues, and 
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” to ſuch a foo utterance ; of the 
Extine, ' and that iwith ſuch 4 
qudgment, as that but few in boths 
Tniverſities, or elſewhere in 

- England, were to be compared 

” with her: ſo then an Engliſ 

School, where Children might be 

A one in the ſciences would 

» wot only ſend them forth with al 

F the uſeful accompliſhments for & 

7 " my Trade, but farther thoſe, that 

"ure intended for the Univerſity ity 

: or any learned profeſſion, in he 


. getting of the Latine. and Greek 
. Tongues alſo. 


© And bawing ſaid thus much 
- for bringing, x7 the ſciences into 
p engl oife account may be rea- 
bleed concerning this 


- with which 1 pre- 
ſent 
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none _ reels fas, q 
iv) aaneed Mer Wileats Do 
bard in þ1s Rhetorices: Elethen- 
ta, Animadvertendum eſt wart 
ſtiones hale, maxamam' parte, 
ad Carol \Butleri, Rhetoricam,.” 
quzvulgoifiScholts cexinidfobnl Ne 
matt; the truth is, the form and 
Method of this-our Rhetorick; in | =Y 
veſpeti of Eloertion, fe OMe CXANE. 3 
ples only- excepted, 'is the fate" 

with: Butler,” and as for inwtu- 7 
tion and diſpoſition, ' | hawe we» | 
rr much followed the farſt partof*.] 

that: -exeellent' piece of. \Oratory; 
whithMichae} Radau hzth pub- 7 
liſhed under the. title of Orator 
-F Extemporancus, from amheyce | | þ 
might have taken much more 
thay 1 bave, but that Fivas as 
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| frai of being foo prolixe _ y 
wer burthoning my young"E 
gliſh Rhetorictan :-if this © ial 
DiLove done ſhall find acceptance 
 Lmay be perſwaded, if God ſha: 
" lend: me life, and it be thought 
We Ges, more fulty tv explSin 
theſe precepts with variety of ex: 
| amples:this i inthe meanl here re- 
4 mmend to thy peruſal ; and fi 
| endo { bave' to contributt 
ething towards. the remow: 
' of that burthen which is in this 
__—_ impoſed onchitdren, am 
- wery welling to endure thy cenſure) 
L and judgment; be ## never ſo ſe: 
” were againſt me. And dd therefore 
| Teb,thine in the Lord. | : 
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| General. - 


7 HETO RICR 5 the 4rs or fir 
culty of eloquent ani dE 
ſpeaking. | 

And this eloquent and delightful {peak- 7 k- 

>, is that which we uſually call Gr, yy 4 
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6. The difference reborn ———_ a Re | 
© ricia# and an Oratexr is this; the Rhi 
” torician delivers precepts and direction 
” for this cloquent ſpeaking , and the Orr 
” ogy doth put theſe precepts and directions 
into practice. 
be In this. Art of Rbetorick then or in 
” theſe precepts and directions for Oretory, 
> three things muſt be conlidered, 
I1,The Maiter about which it is converſant, 
2. The Erd for which it lerveth, 
4 3. The Meanes by which that end may 
©. beattained. 
F The Matter or Subject of this Art b 
cult is any. thing whatloever' which. 
- may be diſcourſed or quettioned; any 
Thicam or Caſe. 
A Theam is an infinite © weſtion 3 in which 
; an intſkiry is made In the general concern 
- ng the Theſis 6r, Poſitton , as, whether it be 
; fit to wage War. 
A" Cale x a © weſtion confined 1o-perſi 
and times, in which a particular tnquiry it 
| | made concerning the Hypotheſir or matter 
& diſpmes, aS, whether is be fit for England 
= wage War with the Dutch. 
2. The End or Ends for which Rheto 
;, FISH ferveth- are theſe, 
©. To tickle and delight the” cares 
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he Auditors that they may be willin A 
ar that which is intended to be Tr 
cred. A128 

2. To inform cheir judgments, aud by Y 
rength of argument to beget a beliefe of ©; 
at which is ſpoken. 

3- To move the affections and beget. 
willingneſs cither to do themſelves, ox to 
fiſt im the actions of others, or to juſtihe 
at which is {aid or done. 

Laſtly, The wayes ayd meanes by which. 
heſe ends may beatcained,are three,Natures 5 4 
ſrt, and PradJice. * 

Natural abilities do much conduce to -  $ 
he atcaining of .this excellent faculty; for” - 

hey that arc naturally ingenious, and have 4 

good memory will ealily attain to this. 

rt of eloquent and delightful ſpeaking5+ 
ut where Nature is defective, mo? cafe}; 3 
nd diligence-muſt be uſed, that the.de=- 
.cts of Nature may be. in part at: leaſt, by 

pplied by Art, whoſe: beſt c is: 
general knowledge of things, which i a, Ih 
oung Student. have [not as yet attaine; fd 

ato, it is at lea(} neceſſary, that he "2 

rſectly. .underſtazid the. Theam or wr" b: 

ropounded, or elſe the Rulcs.of Art will. + 
and him but in little ticad 3 for. how” 

ould he diſpole of ya before be' "— | 
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F ic? And in vain do we (peak of Uſe and 
Praftice, where Knowledge which muſt fur 
niſh us with Matter, and Art which muſs 
ceach us to diſpoſe of it, are both want-; 

ing. But naturall abilities being preſup- 
poſed, and matter acquired by diligent 
reading and obſervation 3 I ſhall here 
*. ſhew how thoſe naturall endowments mg 
beby art improved,and the prepared mat- 
ter ſo diſpoſed and ordered, as that they 
may make way ſor Uſe and Practice, » 


CHAP, II. 


79. + Of Invention. 
# 


. 


2 F*HE Rules of this Art or Faculty of 
> " 2 Rhetoricall and dclighttull ſpeaking 
are commonly reduced unto five heads, 
T-vention , Diſpoſutzon , Elocution , Memory | 
and Pronunciation. 94 

The firſt of theſe is Invention, in which 
_ we mult confider three things 3 Fir 

wiat we are to invent z Secondly by whal 
Arguments we may confirm the matter 41 
veffted:; Thirdly, from what Topickes ot 


gcnerall heads, thoſe Arguments may bt 
ra'ſed, 
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and And Firſt, we are to conſider what it" 
fur that we are to invent; and the thing 4 
nultSr matter which we are to invent or ® 
ant- Find out , is the ſcope and purpoſe, of the 2 
ſup{Wntended Oration; that is, we muſt pro- 3 
zcatfpound ſome certain propolition, to which 

we mean to direct our ſpeech 3 and © 
of - thole ſeveral - propoſitions which } 
may be raiſed from the Subj<&t propound- '$ 
ed, we thould itil] make choice of that, 
which is moſt agreeable to the ſen 
tence given, molt ſuteable to the preſene 

ST occalion, molt profitable, and that which % 

the Auditors may probably belt appr-- % 

& hend. But now a daycs. our Oratours +2 

do much labour to find out fome acute. ; 
propolition , and that propoſition 1s fo 2 
ſtilled, which under ſome Allegory doth'$ 
expreſs a fimple | and a received truth 
as in this.expreMon 3 I woutd Adviſe you; 
to ſet the Campe jin order 4 the” meaniug© 
. . Iz - >. V 
E is, I would advilc you, toy prepate- for”: 
War: ſuch prapojrdien fare... nat to. be 
found fault wit, but yet we-tmult take. 
heed of affecation, yea and of  Nghtnc(3-% 
too, becauſe gravity. dgth become ay Ora-'? 
tour 3 though young; itudents may do-well 3 
to pitch, upon the; moſt pain. and3 
obvious propoſitions z- and ſach eafte "aF=7 
| B 3 gUmcnsy 
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- it? And in vain do we ſpeak of Uſe and 
Praftice, where Knowledge which muſt fur-* 
niſh us with Matter, and Art which muſt? 
teach us to diſpoſe of it, are both want-z 
ing. But naturall abilities being preſup-W 
poſed, and matter acquired by diligent 

-- reading and obſervation 3 I ſhall here 
*, ſhew how thoſe naturall endowments mayf} 

beby art improved,and the prepared mat- 
ter ſo diſpoſed and ordered, as that they 
may make way ſor Uſe and Practice. » 
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0. + Of Invention. 
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| HE Rules of this Art or Faculty off 

2. Rhetoricall and dclighttull (peaking 
are commonly reduced unto five heads, 
Þ-vention , Diſpoſition , Elocution , Memory; 
and. Pronunciation. 1 


The firſt of thele is Invention, in which; 


Ss 


by 


we mult conſider three things 3 Fir 
wiat we are to invent > Secondly by wha 
Arguments we may confirm the matter i 
veted; Thirdly, from what Topickes 0 
generall heads, thoſe Arguments may bt 
ra'{ed, 
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and And Firſt, we are to conſider what it 

ur-W3s that we are to invent; and the bing 
wlt®For matter which we are to invent or® 
nt- Wind out , is the ſcope and purpoſe, of the E 
up-WFintended Oration; that is, we muſt pro- #7 
cent pound ſome certain propolition, to which 

ere we mean to direct our ſpeech 3 and 2 
| of - thole ſeveral : propoſitions which } 
at-BY may be raiſed from the Subje& propound- $ 
ney cd, we thould {till make choice of chat, 
«WW which is mor agreeable to the ſen} 
tence given, molt ſuteable to the preſence Y 
occalion, moſt profitable, and that which 3 
& the Auditors may probably belt appr-- 4 
& hend. But now a daycs. our Oratours+: 
do much labour to find out fome acute. 
propolition , and that propoſition is fol ; 
ſtilled, which under ſome Allegory doth 3 

ex preſs a fimple ;and a received truth ; 7 L 
as in this-expre op | woubgaovit your ; 
& to ſet the Cam " or ler, meaniug 4 
* is, I would a ile you, t0/- prepate. for”? 

; a5 "Fich propor tions gre. ve be. L 
& found fault wit, but yet we-mult take. 

heed of affeation, yea and. of  Nghtnel3-> 
too, becauſe gravity. dgth become ay Ora-'2 
tour 3 though young; ltudents may do.wi Þ 
to pitch, ugon the; moſt _plain,, and 4 

obvious propor itions 3- and ſuch eaſie. -- 
v3 gutnelg 
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gumnents as are moſt pertinent to the 

matter in hand; and after they can do thi 

rollerably well, they may by degrees aſPing# 
higher. 

Secondly, When you have reſolved up 
on your propoſi:ion, then you are to be- 
think your fclf of ſome Arguments by 
which that propoſition may be confirmed; 
for an argument is a probable reaſon brought, 
80 perſwade the Auditours of tbe truth of the 
Propoſutton. 

I call it a probahie reaſon, becauſe argu» 

” ments are of two forts; ſome are certain, 
*- evident and neceflary, and theſe are cons 
”. vincing: as, that Peter is not a beaſt, 
becauſe he is indued with yeaſomz, others 
are probable carrying with them ſome 
ſhew of truth; that is, they ſeem to be 
true cither from the general received 
opinion , or for the ſtmilitude that they 
have with the truth, or from the event; 
and theſe are the Arguments, which an O- 
ratour ſhould chiefly enquire afterz not 
but that he may alſo uſe tuch are D:mon- 
» firable and undeniably true : but becaufe 
| he many times hath to doe with ſuch pro- 
-- politions as cannot be demonſtrated, or 
if they can, yet he uſcth, prob@ble argu- 
ments for the mgpſt part, becaule he' is to 
| ſpeak 
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peake to ſuch, as will be more eahily per- 


znd beyond their apprehenſion. 
Thirdly, in Invention, we are ta conh- 
der the ſeveral Topickhs or common places , 


*Wfrom whence theſe probable Arguments 
2ht, ay be invented or raiſed; and theſe are 
' the WMof two ſorts Intrinſecal, and Extrinſecal : 


compriſed in the matter which 1s pro- 


on- W matter is compriſed in one of theſe three 
/t ,W kinds of Caſes or Cauſes, Demoyſtrative, De- 
ers [aberative , and Fudicial. 

me The Demonſtrative Caſe is {o called, be- 
belW cauſe it doth Demonſtrate the Natzre of 
dl the Smubjcit propounded. And is uſed 


7 WM either in the Commendation , or Condemnati- - 


it; WW oz of perſons, aQtions, or things. When it 
O-W is uſcd by way of commendation, it is cal 
ot led an Encomium or a Penegyrick; 'and 
n-W when it is uſed by way of candemnari- 
fc or, it is called an Inzetive7oit againſt. 


pick. 22s 2 i , | 
The MO t$:xative Caſe is i 
from the ddiberation or ' confi 


| calleds, 
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raded by ſuch arguments, as come within -» 
cir own ſphere, which they can eafily * 
athom, than by ſuch as are Demonſtrative- * 


thoſe are called Intrinſecal, which are * 


pounded of what kind ſoeverit be; and all | 


5 


ſome eminent Perſn , it is called Philip" 
that : 
B 4 WE forte 
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' fhonld be taken Lefore advice be given, 
| The ſubjet matter in this caſe, 15 evi 
contingent thing 3 every thing which is fy 
our Own power. | 

More particularly , if it be a publich 
eaſe there are hve things in which ac 
cording to Ariſtotle, deliberation is rcqui 
red. | 

1. In publick taxations. 2. In ma 
king of War and Peace. 3. In the guard- 

. ing of Countries. 4. In importation and 
exportation of goods. 5. In rhe diſpent 
Ing or not diſpeniing with Laws. | 

But in private caſes the particular mat- 
ters in which we ſhould dcliberate, can- 
not be aſſigned, beacuſe of the great va 
riety; there being nothing concerning 
our {elves or families, in which deli- 
beration is not convenient, if not necel[* 
ſary. 

The Fudici2l caſe may be ſo called, from 
the delivering of our Tudgment or opinion of 
the matter prpcunded, whether for or againſt, 
whether by way of Accyſation, or by way 
of Drfence. And the heads from whence 
Arguments may be raiſcd in theſe ſevye- 
Tall kinds of caſes are eigher,yſuch as are 
E£ommon to them all ,.orſdch ae Peculiar 
fo each kind :. 1 will here ſpeak of ſuch 


gener 
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general wayes of inventing Arguments: 
Wa trom the very matter propounded, as are ? 
common to all three caſes or cauſes; and © 
W they being well underſtood, the Ingeni- ® 
ous and Judicious Oratour will need no * 
direction for each ſeverall kind. of cauſes - 
in particular. _ og : 
| The Tripicks or Heads for invention in 
the General are theſe following. 


I 1. Definition. 2. Dinifion. 35" Notati- © 
088 oy. 4+ Conjugation. 5. © Genus, 6. Spe | 
-W cies. 7. Similitude. 8. Diſimilitude. 9. Cons 


8 trarier. 10. Oppoſites. 11. Compariſens 
| 12+ Cauſti. 13. Effeir. 14. Adjuentts. © 
-W 15. Antecedents. 16+ Conſequents.' All o- 7 
-W ther Toypicks from whence Tntrinfeal or 3 
WW Artificial arguments may be zaifcd,. are } 
*W contained in theſe or may be. derived from 
*W them. 2 
The firſt of theſe Topicks I call Defint- * 


tion. And, Definition is a ſpeech explainig 

or declaring what a thing is. The parts ot V 

a Definition according. to th&Logicians ? 

are theſe two 1. The Genus or |,general 
' #ame that is, a name. that * doth; agree .! 
WW with the thing defined, \ and allo.ayith 2 
WM ſeveral ochegthings belides. 2... The. Differ » 
rence 0 ice/ar name, that is ,a name 


which oth ovly. a with that which''s 
wad # -H 4} W 


we in. AAS. WW 
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is defined; for example, Man # 8 living 
Creature endued with Reaſon. But ſuch 
Definitions are feldome uſed by Orators,7y 
becauſe they afford but little matter for ank 
Orationz but other wayes of Dehining 
things, which may be called Deſcripti 
ons rather , and fach. are thefe that fol: 
low. | 

One way of Defining things, much uſed 
by Oratours, is, to deſcribe it by the part 
#bereoff, which may be ſometimes large 
and yet elegant : of this way we have an 
axample in Ceufing, who doth deſcribe a 
Butrerflie in this manner. © A Buttcrflie, Þ 
©« (aich he , is a ſmall Animal, {eldome ſeen 
in Cities but very frequently in the tields; 
<*1t is of a full, tender, ſoft, and flexible 
« body, growing ſmaller and ſmaller toa 
& little length, on which a diſperſed gentle 
<« down doth neatly ſhine; there ſtand out 
F< as it were extended Horns,ſmall as thrids, 
* between which a pleaſant light of his 
* ſhining eyes doth ſparkle 3 but a ſpecial 
* wonder 1s in his Wings, far bryond the 
* bulk of his little botly, they are bedecked 
. © with, flowers,. adorned, with Purple, 
« ſhine ke Gold , and giitferLwich ttars;. 
bring poyled with th:ſe, Mics gs it 
were with Oarcs into the air, diſport- 
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©ing himſelf, and cleavingalmoſt to every 


= 


. 
#7 
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cUes« ſtalke : ſometimes he ſacks the juice of © 
© leaves with his moſt delicate trunk,ſome- 
*times he ſweetly repoſeth amongſidehght- © 


In. 
arh 
ng 
th 
ol 


&« full odors, other while with a renewed 


{© of inſulting boyes, drawing in the air 
* fix hundred Meanders. 


and this way doth as it were open a gate 


Saint Ambroſe doth deſcribe drunkenneſs 
of lut, and the poyſon to wiſdome. 

according to the uſual way of expreſhiag 
# them, by the particle, As : but by bare 


& afhicmation omitting the uſual way of 
compariſon : for example : Phat js onr 


medic, in Which every one doth att his own 


a peaſ ant. 


part, this man the part of a King, and that of © 
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« flight he ſoars aloft and eſcapes the hands 


A Second way by which Oratours do 
define or rather deſcribe things, is by ſuch 
effellr, as do proceed from the four cauſes, 


$ to a large field; only you muſt take heed, 3 
# that you reckon not every minute Of ſmall | 
matter foran effed; according to this way } 


to be an mncentive of madneſs, the fomenter 


A Third way 1s by ſfimilitade 3 but not | 


« 


life? It is a mirket in which we buy and ſell; 7; 
in which one deceiveth anyther , andin whic) 7 
every one d1th mind hi; own buſineſs > and ; 
hath a care of his own wealth: it #1 a Co- © 
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A Fourth way is by Syzonomie, as thus 
What- elſe is a Lilly, but an ornament to (hri 
Earth, the glory of Plants, the very eq 
of Flwers , the Ferel of the merdowes a 
"Star of 1be Fields, adorning tbe Eaxrib, a 
tbe Stars do Heaven; giving as great a luſter 
other flowers, as the Faſper ſtone d1b to Gold 
and as mucb delighting tbe eye as the Sun tl 
world. | 

A Fifthway is by thoſe cauſes by which 
effefs are produced 3 as the Material, formal, 
efficient and finall canſes. For example, the 
Edifice which Deda/us hath raiſed with} 
his owp hand, of ſtrong and hewed ſtone, 
ma round form, is not only. fortihed a-W# 
gainlt the injury of weather 3. but hath 
allo fo much gracefullneſs in it, that 
it caſeth the mind of all care, yea and 
Mlleth it with delight; it is ſo neatly 
| built, that you would think it Heaven up- 
« on Earth, | WW 

A- Sixth way. is by negation > when we Wl © 
firſt ſhew. what a thing 1s not, and then 
what 1t 1s: Thus Bzbuſius L'b.3.Epigr,doth 
deſcribe a Friend. 

A Friend js not a bare voice, or empty nut- 
fhel, but a Friend ;5 known by bis affetli- 
on and behaviour , jy bis worW ad. atii- 
M7 
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of Rhetonek. 13% 
A Sevemb way is by ad'unds and pro= 4 
rieties 3 Thus our bl:ſſed Saviomry is calleds, © 
he Aſſertor of bumane liberty, 1be maſter of * ? 
Fandiitie, and abſolute perfetiion , the ever= * 
aſting fonntoin of all werruer. Thus Sole- 
n0#4 1s delcnbed : Solomon that preat mi- 
racle and Oracle of bumane WWiſdome , the 
Maſter or Tztcr of the IVorld. 
An Eighth way, 1s firlt to deſcribe the 


us 
1 bt 


4 


ch thing Ironically according to the opini- 
Fon of ſome, and then to explain the 
ic WW (ame, as in truth it is, orat leaſt according 


to your own thoughts and apprehenſions-. © 
of if. 

The Secord Topick for Ivertion is Divi- 
fron, or Diſtribution of the matter propomunded 
zuto its parts thus the life of Man may be | 
divided,into Infancy,Childboad, Jexth, middle 
aze,old-age.. J 

Arguments may-. be raiſed from the | 
9 parts unto the whole, three wayes. 1, By 
» MW affirming, that of the whole, which may be af- 
| tirmed of all the parts; as-if you would 7 

prove the while Fabrick of a Huſe to be 
defeivez you may divide the houle, into 
the walls , the roofe, aud Aores 1 and ſhew 
the defects in each of thee. 

2. By Anying that of the whole, "i 
may be denied of !l the parts 3 as if you ©? 

Were 
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were to fhew the inconvenience of ſent 
ing Children to travell; you may enume 
rate the ſeveral places adjoyning , an 
ſhew the inconveniencics that may be it 
ſending them to any of thoſe places .af 
ſuppole to France, Spain, or Italy, and. by 
conſequence any whither elſe. * 
3- By making an aftirmation of oxe par 
ticular part, omitting or rejecting the re; 
as thus , eitber he loves me or hates me, fot 
there is no third ox mean} but be doth na\ 
| bove me,therefore he hates me. p 
This Topick may be elegantly uſed by 
way of Interr gation, Repetiti 11 , Subjedion, , 
Preterition, and Apoſtrophe. An cxampleh<* 
whercof, may be this excellent deſcription 
of a Garden, as it is ſet forth by Drexelini 
in his Nicetar. * There was, faith he, a 
* molt pleaſant Garden as it were a Para- 
<« diſe, the ſmiling Trees ſtood with their 
© leaves budded, which with a delightfull 
<.<.odour made the ſhadows graceful], the 
#* gentle motion of whoſe boughs made a | 
« {weet whiſtling noyle, amongſt theſe a 
* murmuring Rivulet, clearer than any 
« Chryſial, with running ſireams which did W.. 
E{moothly glide, diſturbing the pible ttones |} 
ith its finging waters : fo that the mo- 
«tion thereof was almoſt a Muſficall har- 
Te mony, 
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ony. On either fide were flowers, 
with Zepbyrus's copious familyz on the 
Pne hand the filver Lilthes trom the green 
bank did ſmile ( upon you ) on the other 
the purple Roles did glitter, from an 0- 
ther part the Dafhdillies white as Snow 
*$ or Ivory, were (et oft with the Hyacinths 
P# rcd as blood, yellow as gold; moſt. plea- 


(ant gales of wind breathing from every. 


part. 
The Third Topich is Notati-n, or Etyme- 


Wore, which is the interpretation of the word, 


If ertup as wel! the original theref, as the 


Vo nification : as a Senate 1s 1o called be- 
cauſe of convention of the Semiors, that is 

f old men. Etymology is more frequent 
amonglt Grammarians, than Orators, yet 


ſometimes there may be an occaſion for it. 
amongſt them, cven for ornament and. 


{weetnelſs ſake. 

The Fowrth Topick, 15 Conjugation-: and 
Conjugation is either when one word bath 
various endings, as Knife, knives, or when 
ſereral words dy come from, or are derived 


from one primitive; thus beautifull and beawihs,, 

fullneſs are both derived from beauty. From 5 
this Topick we argue thus, If piety be” 
a commendable quality, then be that i piows'. 


« worthy of commendation. 
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Conjugation and Notation differ in this; br: 
Notation explains the word, Conjugatimnf ©* 
ſhewes its derivation and various termini 
110Ms - m: 

The Fifth and $ixtb T picks are Genus andf 

| Specres : now that is called Genus, which n 
7 


doth comprehend ſeveral things under it 
which are really different from one ano- 
ther. And that 1s called Form er Species 
which may with other things be referred toff 1%: 
one common Genus : And thus this wordf 0 
( Art) is a Genus in reſpet of the ſeven 
liberal ſciences, as Grammar , Ryhetorich, te 
&c, And theſe ſciences Grammar , Rheto- th 
rick , &c. are the forms and Species which *' 
are contained under this- Genus or gene- th 
ral term ( Art. ) | mn 
The firſt of theſe Top'cks namely that © 
which is called Genus, doth many timcs || 
afford the Oratour plenty of matter; for "* 
by this meanes a finite propofition, that is} *< 
a propoſition that is contined to the cir-}| © 
cumſtances of time, place and ſuch like, is 
reduced to-an infinite, and hath all thoſe} | 
reſtriQions taken fromit. From theſe To-l ! 
picks we may argue two ways, V 
1+ That which is ſpoken of the Gen} © 
may ſometimes be alſo ſpoken of the Form 
or . Species 3-25 thus, if vertue. be to be im- 
braced, 


his; 


tron 


may be alſo denied of the Species 3 as thus, 


of Rhefonect KF 
- 44 


braced, then Temperance ought to be imbr a- 


ced aljo. 
2. That which is denied of the Genxg, 


if no liberal Art be neceſſary for a Souls, 
dier z then Rhetorick is not neceſſary for 
him. 

The ſeventh Topick is Similitzde; and fi- 
militude zs ibe comparing of two or more things 
together, which are in :bemſelves diverſe, but 
do agree in ſome particu/ar. For Example, a 
ſradow and Glury are 1n thcmſelves very dit> 
ferent things : but yet they agree in this, 
that the ſhadow doth accompany the body, 
and glory vertue. And hence Tully faith, 
that Glory is the ſhadew of vertue. Similitude * 
may be collected, either trom words, aCGi> * 4 
ons or fabletz nay there is ſcarce any thing 
which may notin ſome particular be compa= 
red with another, ſometimes it is uſed for 
toprove, but mott commonly for illuſtrati- 
ON. 

The eighth Topick is Di/imi/uztde; and 
Diſſimilitude is the diſagreeing of two or more 
things in ſome particular, trom this Topick 
we argue thus: that which agreeth with one 
thing that is unlike, dath not ncccllarily a» 
gree with another & that which doth not 


agree with ſome one"thing, may yct agree |» 
with - 


'Q 
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with ſome other particular : For Examy 
Ille Citizens care not what miſchief doth bef, 
the Commonwealth , therefore the more gent 
rous and publick ſpirited men, muſt endeavt 
10 keep the Republick from danger. 

The ninth Topick 1s from Contraries; and 
thoſe things are {aid to be contraries, which 
carnot both at the ſame time agree with 0 
and the ſame thing: thus no man can be 
ſaid tobe wilc in that thing, in which heis 
a fool. 

(ontraries axe diſtinguiſhed into for 
ranks or kinds; Adverſe, Privittve, Rela» 
tive and Contraditiory 3 in theſe ſeveral 
kinds of contrarics we are wont to argue 
either by way of affirmation or by way 
negation. 

In thoſe Contraries which we call agd- 
verſe, we argue rightly, it we deny that 
of one thing or perſon, which we af- 
frm of another, as thus; there xx no ſafe} © 
iy in Jarre, all men doe thercfore deſire T 
edce. C: 

In thole Contraries, which arc Privative, d 
we argue rightly, when one privative 1s d 
denied of that perſon, of which another is | © 
athrmed , as thus : you wiſh m2 porerty, be- | ® 
cauſe you envy my proſperous and weal:by con- || * 
dition. C 


la 


% 
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In Relative contraries, we argue rightly, * 
hen one is inferred from the relation 
enW&+ hich it hath uato the other 3 for example, 
you le a Schollar, pray tell me who 1s your 
aiter. 

nll In Contradifory contrarier, we argue 
idrightly, when one being denicd, the other 
is afhrmed , or the contrary 3 as thus, He 
muſt, be is not Jult. 

The tenth Topick is from ſuch things 
as are ofpyſite to one another: And they 
are ſaid to be oppoſites to one another, which 
can never agrce together : as wrath and 
zendhip; trom which ſort of Topicks, the 
way ot arguing is, to Geny that of one op- 
pofitze which is affirmed of the other; as 
thus ,If Peter h2ve a mind to kill Paul ſures 
ly he can bave no love for him. 

In the uſe of theſe Topicks we muſt con- 
-  fider how things that are 'contraries, unlike 
. or oppoſite, do difter from one another. 
© Thole things are (aid to be cotrary, which 
cannot agree with one another; things 
that are #n/ike doe not diſagree, but are 
diver(c; but in things that are opp-ſite, when 
one of the contraries is expreſſed, we are to 
anſwer it by the et of the other 3 as thus, 
to love and to hurt; for to but doth pro- 


cecd from hatred, and batred 1s contrary unto 
Ive, Ine 


Mi 


0 


be 
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The eleventh Topick is Compariſon, at 
Compariſon the comparing of one thing wi 
another. This is either equall or unequal, 
Equall compariſon is, wben two equal 
things ar compared together. As thus 3 be ha 
deceived thee, therefore he will deceire me all, 
Unequall compariſin is two waies, fir 
when we argue from the greater to t 


leſs : AS, God ſpared not the Angels thi 


" finned, how then ſhall he ſpare man ? 


Secondly,when we argue trom the lelsti 
the greater ; As, he will not let one ſin go # 
puniſhed: much more will be therefore puniſh 
multitude if fins. 

Compariſon doth differ from Similitnde 
in that two things are compared togethi 
in reſpect of ſome third 3 but in Simili 
tade there is no reſpe& unto a third, by 
to one another only : as thus, Is # lawful 
for M. Antony to defend Clodius 3 why ma 
not Tully then defend Milo ? Here the com 
pariſon 1s between Tully and Anthony, but 
t 1s mreſpcct of a third, that is, in re 
ſpect of Defence, But in this, As they that 


are ſich , thinke all things loathſume, though xe- 


ver ſo ſweet ſo they that are wicked cannot 
reliſh the beſt Sccietier : Here the fick in b» 
dy are compared to the fich in mind, that 
is to the wicked, but not in reſpe& oy 

thir 
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anWird, but in reſpect of their own corrup= © + 


vicd taſtes. 
1, The twelvth Topick is from the cawſ+ 
als of things : And that is ſaid to be a cawſe, 
ha rom whence a thing may in any ſort beſaid to 
alle produced. 
fr We commonly reckon four ſorts of 
thi 1uſes, Efficient, Material, Formal and Fi- 
1 F118 
The efficient cauſe is that which makgth a 
off ing : Thus the Sun cauſeth or maketh the 
Day 3 to this may inſtruments and all other 
þWhings be referred, which do only afliſt in 
he making as well as thoſe which make 2% 
he thing : as a Pen is an aſliſtant in writ- _ 
ing. From this cauſe we argue thus: If the 
Mcauſc be denicd, we deny the effect > if the 
pauſe be granted, we grant the effect al 
ſo : if it be praiſed or diſpraiſed, we praile 
or diſpraiſe the effe& allo. 
The Mterial cauſe is that of which a thing 
is madey or ir imployed in, as money of Gold, 
and an Oratour about every matter or 
thing. From this cauſe we argue thus 3 It 
matter be afforded, there may be ſuch an 
eff-& , and the goodneſs or the badneſs 2 
of the effe& depends upon the goodneſs 
or the badneſs of the matter. - 
e 


4 


| The formal Caufe is that by which the thin" 
' . is whatit is, or that by which it is diſti r 6 
ſhed from other things. Thus a Ship anc nd þ 
a Timber houſe do differ by the diverleſ*** 
diſpoſing of the parts. In this cauſe weſfſ®" 
argue from the excellence or the mea T 
of the form > the more excellent the form dj 
is, the better 1s the thing, and any defici- phi 
ency in the form doth make it the worſe; W*<* 
= every thing ſhould be proportionable 
' to his form: and hence a man ſhould 
aim at immortal things, becauſe his ſoul 
k ( which, is his form ) is made immor- 
tal. 


.* The final caſe is that for which a thing 4 
is 'made : and the end. for which we do - 
any thiflg , is generally one of theſe three, ”_ 


becauſe 1t is either honeſt, proticable or de- 

lightfull. From this cauſe weargue accords 
- -ing totheſe Axiomes. Such us the end is, 

ſuch are the things that are done to that end. 
> If the end be good or bad, the things referred 
F. 20 thatend are goodor bad alſo. 
-” _The thirtcenth Topick is from the Ef- 
5 felis, and thoſe arc (aid to be Effet; which 
are produced by their cauſer. From theſe 
we. argue cither by interring the cauſe, 
the effec being granted, orby denying the || | 
cauſe, the ctte&t being denied or by com? 


mending . 


= us » 7 


- Wcnding the can(e, if the effects be good, *! 


feds, do afford great plenty of.,amatter 
2r diſcourſe. | 

The fourteenth Topick is from the 
djun(is, and thoſe arefaid to be adjunds, 


by which are joyned with the thing, Lut not of - 
>. Wcceſſity 3 to wit, ſuch as are joyned to per- 


ons or things. Twily reckons up twelve 
pf the firſt ſort, viz. Of thePerſon, as tbe 
ame, the Natwre, quality HC the Habit, 
he Fortune,the Life, the Aﬀeciion, the (tudier, 
awncells, Aftions,Chances,and Speeches. The 
{djuncis of a thing are commonlyhlix. Place, 


S ime, Occaſion, Manner,Faculty, and In» 
 Wirument ; but ſome there are which do 
? Freduce them to theſe ſeven. : 
x Dig, guid, noi, quibus auxiliir, cur, qu> 
modo, quando. . £n 
| In Erngliſp thus, Een 
Firſt ak, Who , What, and here; and 
then, | - 
What Aide, with Why, and How, - and 
When. | 


- Buir,who, doth figoitie the quality of 'the 
Perton, -in which there mult be contmn 
F. 3J . MS 


Sr by condemning, it, if the effets be bad: +. 
nd theſe heads drawn from the caules and. ** 


Frey Cen, 8 
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his nature, ſex, age, nation, kindre 
and cſtate, in refpet of his body, mind 
and fortune. 

© nid, what, importeth an enquiry afte 
the nature of the thing , as whether ithe 
of importance or not z whether great or 
ſmall 3 noble or ignoble. oy 

Uli, where, denotes the place. g 

D uibus auxiliis , with what aide , note F 
an enquiry concerning the perſon , that 
joyned with him in that action , or 6& 
ther inſtruments by which it was effeQ- 
ed. fri 

Cur, why, denotes the finall cauſe, with 
what intent or to what end it wa 
done. 

Duomodo, how, ſhewes the manner 0 
doing it, as namely with what caſe, or how 
hardly. 

©uando,when,notes the time in which it 
was done, and this head doth many times 
afford. great plenty of matter. 

The fifteenth and the ſixteenth Topicks 
are the Antecedents and the Conſequents. 
Thoſe are called Anteceldents, which go before 
the thing 3 as, you made him tremble,therefore 
be is ſenſible. 

They are called conſequents, which do we- 
crYjari'y follow the thing as, be #bat is thruſt 
through 
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throwzh the heart mnſt needs dye. From 't 


being granted,the conſequent mult needs fol- 
low 3 aS, beis wonnded in the heart , there- 
fore be will dyz. But from the Conſequents 
we argue thus: If the conſequent be affirm- 
cd, the antecedent is afhrmed; as, It is a 
great gaſh, therefore it was a preat blow that 
made it if the Conſequent be denied, the 
antecedent 1s denied allo as, be is not dear, 
therefore be is n't wounded in he heart. And 
theleare the Intrinſecs! or Artificial Topicks 
from whence arguments may be raiſcd on 
any Theam or matter propounded. For il- 


lultration ſake, I will ſhew you, how, from | 
theſe Topicks, a matter for an Oration, ** 


may be raiſed from this Theam or propo=» 
ſition, Clodius laid ſnares for Milo. 


The Praxir. * #7 vp 


Every Them or propoſition doth confit of * 


three parts, a Subjef, a Predicate , anda 
Copula. That 15 called the Subjef, of which 
we ſpeak, The Predicate, that wbich 1s ſpoken 
of the Subje ; and the Copula 3s ſome 
Verbe which joynes the ſmbjefl with the pred 
cate, In this propoſition Clodins is the 
S«bjef,becauſc it js of him that we are to 

G-: 
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Antecedents we argue thus. The Antecedent © 


ſpeak, 


S 


ſpeak, to lay ſnare 
that is the thing which is ſaid of Clodi- 
nr. 

Now therefore if you would fhnd out ar- 
- gumecnts on this Subject, Conlider well, 

which is the £bjef,and which is the Predi» 
cate in your propoſition: Then take the 
Subjet and go through every Topick: firlt 
go to Definition, and ask what it is, what 
is the nature of it, and how it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from other things. Then go to 


Dzvifion, and fce into how many parts the | 


Subjc& may be divided; and (o forward 
from Topick to Topick. And (till obſerve 
to your felf every argument, which doth 
by this means ariſe from the S#bjed, and 
applic it to the Predicate, fo ſhall youcaſfily 
' {ce,whether it doth fully conhrme your pro- 
politionz and when you have done with the 
Subjed,take the Predicate, and run through 
the (everal Topicks, with that alſo; but if 
the matter require it, and that you judge it 
more convenient to take the whole propo- 
lition, than Sxbje&# and predicate apart by 
themſelves , you may in that manner run 


through all the heads of Invention, but ſay | 


not too long upon any one, for if matter 
offer not it {elf in one head go to another, 
tor every head perhaps may not afford mat- 
ter, 


s is the predicate, becauſe 
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ter, at leaſt not ſuch a5 is apt and fit. Butif 


predicate , put it into the form of Syllogiſm, | 
and if the Major be moſt certain, you may *' 


couclude, that the argument is drawn from *: 


the Predicate, but if the minor be moſt cer« 
taine, it. is then drawn from the Szbje&. 
When you have found your arguments 
which prove the propoſition, you muſt te- 
duce them alſo into the form of Sywlogifme, 
conſiſting of three propolitions; The Mee 
jor, Minor, and Concluſion 3 and then in 
the ſame manner as hath been ſhewed, you 


mult ſcek out arguments to confirm every- 1 


propolition, if need be : to which purpoſe, 
Similes , Examples, Apothegmes, (entences and' 
luch likeare very lerviceable and ought to 
be had in readineſs. But for the more 
ealie finding out of convenient matter you 
muſt conſult ſuch bookes which are written 
upon the ſabje&t in hand, among the reſt 
Polyanthes , Theatrum vite humane, Fel” 
tham's Reſolver, and ſuch like. 
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you would know whether your argument 
or matter be drawn from the Swbjed or the -* 


CHAP, III. 
Of the Sharpneſs and ingennity be- 


coming an Oration. 


Uch is the Curioſity of this age in which 

| we live , as that it is grown weary of 
theſe plain and ordinary waics, and requi- 
reth or expeceth in the very ſtyle ſome- 
thing more than ordinary, infomuch that 
now a daics. he. is not worthy the name of 
an Orator, that knowes not how to bran- 
diſh an Oration, by {ome ſharp and witty 
flouriſhes, And therefore,that we may com- 
ply with the preſent times, we will alſo 
ſpeak ſomething of that tharpne(s or in- 

genuity, with which an oration ſhould be 
adorned, 
And firſt I will ſhew you what is meant 
by ſharpneſs or ingenuity : as Material ſharp- 
neſs then,is the meeting of two lines of ſides in 


one point : lo Metapherical ſharpneſs is the | 


concourſe, or diſagreeing concord, of the ſubjeti 
” and the predicate in an Oration. Or thus, 
Slarteſs is an agreeing diſcord, or a diſa- 
# greeing concord , that is, we are then 
{aid 
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ſaid to ſpeake ſmartly or wittily, wben the 
predicate and ſabjed of an oration, d» agree 
with one anotber in one part, and diſagree in 
another, | 
This ſharpneſs or acateneſs is threefold, 
unnatural, preternatural, or natural. x 
Unnatural ſharpneſs is, when two things 
1 | agree that are in themſelves unlike, oppo- 3 
f | fite and contrary, or any way difleringz| or + 
when there isa different application of\the * 
lubjet and predicate 3 as thus: 


. 


It is againſt nature that cold ſhould pro- 
ceed from fire, Yet ſeeing that many by _ 
that meanes have defended their chaſtitie, -; 
t & and reftrained the heat of luſt, it is fitly. -: 

ſaid, that cold proceeds from fre. 

Preternatural ſharpneſs is that, which is . 
- F not indeed againſt nature, but yet.1s vary; 

; || unuſual: as, Martial: 1, 2 


4 

f The fire doth ſcorch and burn , and ofiimes 

. flame, 

1 = Tet ſee, cold blaſtr do nw come from the © 
. ſame, 

) 


Delicie popmli que fuernus Domini. | 


raral Rorpaye is that which dothas ” 
C 3 gree _ | 
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 mgrce with the nature of the thing 3; as T1 
Mariial : fie 
Ol 
Impenſis vitam Principis annumeres. P( 


It is the Kings grace that you are alive. As 
if he had ſaid thus, You are beholding to lc 
* the King for your life 3 whereas naturally, 
® it becomes a King to preſcrve the lives of 
* his ſubjects. 4 
> The beſt of theſe three is that which is 

© called annatural, becauſe it begetteth great | * 
admiration. F 
- The wayes by which this J;agreeizg c 
| concord between the ſubjet and the pre- 7 
> gicate may be made, are chicfly four : | 
” I. Byannexing to the ſubje& a diſa- 
- greeing Epithite; as, an innocent ruin: s 
confuſed order. 
| 2. By annexing to the ſubje&t another 
| dilagreeing ſubſtantive. as, The Sun is a 
* fountain of light. 

"3. By a Catacreſir either in the Adjettive, 
- inthe Subltantive, or in theVerb, Firſt in 
| the Adjeftivez as, a brazen forehead, mean- 
Y ing ſhameleſs. 

| In the Sxſtantive, as if you call Almer, 
Daly. rain ,, Or a golden ſhower of piety. 
In the Verb, as thus; the waters made 
| the 
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tbe Souldiers valiant and compelled them yo 
fight: that is they were the more couragi-*? 
ous, becauſe being near the Sea it was im 3 
poſſible to fly. 2 
4+ When the predicate is both affirmed : 
« | and denied of the ſubject in a different: 7 
o | ſence; as the Poet ſpeaking of a Virgins ! 
| that loſt her beauty to preſerve her chaſti- '/ 
|| tyſaid: And then ſhe thought ber ſelf moſt © 
beautifull, when ſhe had loſt ber beauty. . 

, Matter in which to exemplific theſe fe ; 
verall wayes of making an agreeing dil-Z 
cord between the ſubjet and the pre- 
dicate in a propoſition may be had firſt: 
from the Logicall Topicks of Definition, # 
Diviſion, &c. tor there is none of them fo 5 
barren from whence with a little cons -: 
ſideration you may not colle& ſomething * 

that is ſmart and ingenious. Biderm. | 


© nid factimus ? glaciata gel fi Lympbs: 
negetur » 


Ex ocults bauſtas fanns babebit aJnayJ. 
What ſhall we do? if 1b water be by fro 


congeal'd, 


Or eyer ſhall water for the funeral nield. 


Where he ſheweth that tears are the waters ; 
C 4 proper 
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through all the Topicks would be tedious, 
only obſerve, that the chicfe for this mat- 
ter, are theſe, Final cauſes, effefis, adjuntir, 
contraries and oppoſites : for hence it will be 
eaſie to find ſomething conſentancous and 
difſentancous to the ſubject. 

Secondly, Matter may be had from ſome 
Paradox, or fome unuſual ſpeech. 

And unto this head may thoſe be redu- 
ced, which are drawn from plealant jctts: as, 
» Firſt from Metaphors, as it one leeing 2 
horſe with an 31] favoured mouth ſhould ſay, 
the Horſe laughs. $ 
3 2, From a Paronomaſia : as, Eminent 
| menof great note, are now adaies moſt ſubjed 
to imminent dangers. 

3. From the Etymologie of the name; 
| 4+ From ſome rare and pleaſant to 
- FP 


Thirdly, From (ome leſſon of Morali- 


Fourthly , From ſome Ambiguous word. 
|  Fifthly, From ſome Trope and Firure in 
+ Rhetorick, eſpecially from ſome Metaphor, 
| Allegory , Catachreſis , Metonymie, Proſop1- 
| p@a, CC. 

> And now though theſe direQions, for 
* the finding out of ſomething in a-propo- 
ſition 


\ 


proper foror becoming funerals. To rug 
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ſition that is ſmart and ingenious are in  * 
themſelves good, yet methinks they are not 
clear and perſpicuous enough 3 here there- 
fore 1 will ſet down what Horatixs P. Mat- 
tbias Sarbievius hath more plainly expreſt 
by way of Praxis, though much to the ſame 
purpoſe, 


The firſt Praxis is, when ſome magni- 

* tude, bulk; majcſty, authority, largnefs, 

» Wor deſtruction is fitly applied to any thing, 

| I in a doubtful ſence; and is indifferent. whe- 
> © ther it be taken really or Mora)ly. Thus Se= . 
neea, Epiſt. 66. ſaith, that Scevola bang lame 
and unarmed, made war , and niib that. 
lame band he overcame two Kings. 4 
The ſecond Praxis is the contrary unto. 
this, when a thing 1s diminiſhed either in. # 

f quantity, or eſtimation, and in adoubtfull .. -; 

lence. - 
The third Praxis is when this Sharp=, + 
nels doth aQually contain the cauſe, or. - 
doubtfully inſinuate ſome truth of a con- 
trary effect. 

The fourth Praxis is from the ambigui- 
ty of ſome word or ſentence, as when it - 3 
doth in truth ſignitie one thing, but it is | 
intended to ſignitie another. Thus when- +} 
Tulins Montanus was repeating his verſe*,. .} 

| on 5 and.., 
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and having deſcribed the riſing of the Sun 
and began to deſcribe the manncrof his ſc 
ting, one of the company would hay: 
gone his way 3 and being asked the reaſon, 
faid, CowldT heare him any longer than fru 
Sunriſe, to Sunſet ? 

The fifth Praxis is, when that 1s applied 
to an inanimate thing , which is proper 
to a thing that hath life, yet ſo, as that the 
ſence and meaning is underſtood, by ſome 
action of the thing of which we ſpeak, be 
ing applicd to ſomething of a contrary 
nature. ThusPliny ſpeaking to one,that went 
to-plough, after he had gotten the.victory 
in battaile, ſaith : The earth rejoyceth to ſhew 
zt ſelf to one thtF%2. viltorious,and being tilled 
by a congquerour, ſhe waxeth proud with ber early 
fullneſs of princely fruites. And thus Saint 
wii upon theſe words of Chritt, I am 
the true light, laith, Riſe then thou ſluggard, 
the way it ſelf doth come unto thee, and rouzcb 
thee from ſleep, riſe and walk. 

He alſo ſpeaketh acutcly, who appli» 
eth naturall things to things artificial, 

Thus the Poet, of one that had a long 
nole, auth, 
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$1 tuus ad Solem flatuatur naſus, biante 
Ore, bene oſtendet dentibus hora quota eft. 


Hild ope your moutb, your noſe to th' Sun : 
aired, : 
So will your teeth the hour of th day: * 
dete(t. 


The Sixt Praxis is, when that which doth 7 
agree with real perſons, is applied to thoſe. : 
that are not real. So he in Plauins, Orr. 
bands have eyer, and think they ſee. But this- 
7 way is moſt pleaſing, when in one and the.) 
2 fame thing, the application is both true *: 
48 and falſe : ſuch is that .of Auguizrys Ceſar, ." 
y when he ſaid, that be bad 1wo nice dawghters,.. 
1 

| 


which he was compelled to beare mith; the one 
was his daughter Julia, and the other the= 
common wealth... ; 

There is yet another way of Inventing 
that which is ſharp and witty that isby 2 
comparing the matter with the Oratorical 7 
heads and Topicks: this may be done zbree:; 
Wayes. . 

Firſt, by. comparing the matter in hand 
with every. topick ſcverally z by conſider-3 
ing what the thing is which we are to ſpeak, 


what the Ports, the Gennes , Species, 8djuniis 
and. 
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7 oP the ie ref Thus Joth that Prince of Roman 
| Eloquence, deride the :conſulſhip of Faii- 
> xins, by reckoning up the parts of the year 
* in which he was not Conſul : There hap- 
* pened, faith he, a wonderfull thing in the year 
& ef Vatinius, for while be was Conſul, there 
- was neither Spring, nor Autumn,nether Sum- 
” mer nor Winter. 
* Secondly, by comparing one head of the 
matter in hand, with another different head 
- of the ſame thing : as the definition of the F 
\ thing with its adjunGs, or of the effe&s with Ncou 
- the Caſes. Thus Valerius Maximss by com» Ndo1 
| paring the Material cauſe, with the'Formal, Jthe 
= that is by comparing the body with the ſoul, {me 
| Endsout this ſmart commendation of Lu- his 
© erctia © Lucretia, ſaith he, that mirrour of Ro» Wh 
man chftitie, whoſe manlike courage was by an 

evil miſt ake of fortune.confined to a female body. £1 
” Thirdly, by comparing the Topicks cf a 
, one order, with othcr Tapicks of the (ame 
| order;as definition with definition, cauſe with It 
| cauſe CC. as for example, The Kiny whim bd 
- Mutius Sczvola corld not concxer by bis W 
5 ermed band, he made to fly, by ſetting his band 0 
- on fire. Here the acutcneſs lies, in com- l 
Paring of one cauſe with another, that is / 
| his armed hand, with his hand in the flames, 
+ And thus much concerning Invention. 


& CHAP; 


CHAP.1V. 
Of Diſpoſetion. 


Þ poſition 3s the orderly placing of thoſe 
things which are Invented. It 1s 
wo fold. | 

Firſt, Natrral, in which things are dif> 
courſed in that order in which they were 
done, or in which according to nature, 
they ſhould be done : as if you were to com- 
mend a perſon, you ſhould f1x{t begin with. 
his childhood, next his youth, and ſo ta 
the other degrees of his age. 

The ſecond way is Artificial, which doth 
either tor delight, or profit diveri]y mingle 
and confound the matter, putting that in 
the end which ſhould be in the beginning , 
and the beginning in the end,that fo he may 
both delight the Auditours and hold them. 
in ſuſpence; which in au unexpected event Þ? 
| doth not a little pleaſe and delight the 7 
learcrs. Thus doth Virgil do in his. _* 
Zneades, in which he ſpeaketh- of. Aras 
his voyage into Italy, but riot in the lame 
order in which he began ; thus doth Bar- 
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clay in Jhis Argenes, and thus do all thit 
write either Comedies or Tragedies. 
..- The Orator then having reſolved of hi ce 
-.. propoſition, muſt firſt conlider of what Na-ſf }a1 
- ture it is, whether ſingle or conſiſting of 
ſeveral parts, and which of the parts ſhould Þ re 
be firſt handled, which next. by 
Secondly, He muſt choole ſome few of the] of 
belt arguments he hath invented, and place Þ ue 
ſome ſolid argument in the beginning,thok 
that are leſs forcible in the midfi, reſerving iſ or 
Rill the bcſt and moſt convincing argument 3; 
for the concluſion 3 becauſe the Auditor #} 
at the firſt being greedy of knowipg mult c. 
be prepoſicfled and convinced, but inthe 7 
end he muti be ſfirongly confirmed and} /o 
forced. 0 
And the moſt perſwaſive arguments arc I 
thoſe, which proceed from the Definition, | ci 
Diftrubution , Genns, Cauſes, and Effetts of | t| 
the thing diſcourſed of, for theſe explain 1 
the nature thereof : The leſs forcible argu- || | 
ments are ſuch as are collected from ſome | « 
trivial adjunds and conjectures, 
Thirdly, He mult Logically diſpoſe of & ( 
theſe reaſons and arguments, firlt into 1 
{ 
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Syllogiſms , and then conſider how to en- 
large them in an Oratorical manner. 


Feoxrthly,. 


of Rhetkozick. - 39 8 
Foxrthly, He muſt conſider into what * 
parts his Oration ſhould be divided. - Con- 
cerning the two laſt, I will a little en- 
Vf large my (elf; And 
ol Firft, of the Logical Diſpoſition of thoſe 
10J reaſons and arguments which are invented, 
by way of Syllogiſms, and the enlarging 
bel ot thoſe Syllogiſms in an Oratorical man- 
CY ner, 
fel A logical argumentation is the diſpyſition 
ig ff or explication of the argument , which when it 
ntY 3- perfet? doth conſift of 1bree parts, of wbicb- 
or that which is put in the firſt place, Logicians 
it Y c2/1;be Major, Rhetoricians the Propoſition: 
«ll That which is put in the ſecond place, philo= 
dl ſopbers call the Minor, Orators the Aſſumpti- 
on : That which is putin the thirdplace, is by 
ef Logicians called the concluſion, by Rh:torts 
», | cians the complexion or inference. And- 
f theſe three propoſitions, when they are regular- 
nfl ly-placcd, are called a Sy!logiſm, which muſt 
- # be framed from that propoſition, and caufe 
£ | or reaſon, which was before invented. 
For example, the propoſition was, Th: 
f  Clodiuszs juſtly put ts death: the Argument or. | 
reaſon given for it is, becauſe be was a 8rea- 
cherous. perſon. Now then form your Syl-. 2 
logiſm thus : Take this cauſe and joyn .1t+. ? 
wath the predicate of your propokition, ſay» = 
0g... 
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_ ing, Every .- 7 "man os Oy doth deſerve | 
be putt to death : and this is your Major 
Fhen take the ſubje& of your propoſition, 
and joyn that with the given cauſe and 
fay, Clodius was a treacherous perſon; and 
that is your Minor : then bring in the pro- 
| pofitionit ſelf, ſaying, therefore Clodins de- 
ſerveth death, which is the concluſion, and 
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maketh up the whole Syllogiſm. The like 


may be done in any other ; but alwayes,con- 
fider, with what reaſons, examples, ſcn- 
tences or f{imilitades your Mejor or Minor 
may be again confirmed , eſpecially if they 


be in themſelves weak & but probably true; F 


for if they be certain,they are not then to be 
proved, but handſomely expreſſed. This 
done, conſider how thele Syllogiſms may 
be handled Oratorically ; the which beſides 
many others may be effected nine ſeveral 
Wayes. 

The firſ and moſt uſual is ſo to place 
* the parts of the Syllogiſm , as Logicians 
do, that is the M jor firtt and the arguments 
by which it may be proved. The Minor next 
with the arguments for that ; And laſtly the 
Conecluſin, 

E <ample. 


Emagine that ſome King.thr 
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ition of raigning had killed his brother "2 
rince; And ſo make this propolition, The ' % 
ing ought to be depoſed, The Reaſon , bes 


n 

F uſe heir wicked : place this Logically thus : 
xd We ought not to endure a wicked may in the 
o- Mingdom > The King is ewicked man There- 
2 Wore be is not to be endured in the King dome. 
4 W'hc Reaſon of the Major 1s; becauſe other- 


wile we ſhall blemiſh our reputation a» 
nong forreigners, by whom we have 
cn alwaies cticcmed honourable , and 
dromoters of yertue, but ſhall now be cal- 
'd patrons and ſervants of wickedneſs, 
[he Reaſon of the Minor is, that he through 
mbition having deceitfully killed his bro- 
her, hath been injurious to nature and to 
5: This propoſition, may Rhetorically be 
hus handled. 
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: The Major: 


Have we the Citizens. of N. now at 
; Fcngth made ſuch progrels in the love of 
ickedne(s, as that we are not aſhamed.to 
ce the power of our lives and liberties put 
ato the hands of a deſperately wicked per- 
on? Shall we now any longer honour the 
rince in wickedneſs, or wickednels in the 
Prince ? till we our (elves are reckoned a» 
nong the wicked. The 
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The Reaſon of the Major. 


Ah woe is me! O Citizens of N. Ahti 
glory of our name, bought with the blo, 
of our Anceſtors, which we have fo ral 
proftituted, through our own inadvertey 
cy ! That we who were formerly Teput: 
the patrons of vertue, ſhould now be rech 
oned the ſervants of wickedneſs. Wh 
will be ſaid by the bordering, what by tl 
more remote nations? Behold ( ſhallth 
ſay ) the men for whole vertuous acts t 
world it ſelf was too narrow 3 who cou 
imbrace nothing, nox do any thing, bi 
what was contained within, or did nt 
exceed the bounds of vertne : behoi 
them now fo far fallen into naughtinels 
that laying aſide all modeſty , they are nd; 
aſhamed to adore wickedneſs in t 
Throne. And what is the guiſe of ther 
of the Citizens? What is the reputatic 
of the nobles ? if by their approbation bal 
neſs doth thus triumph in the higheſt plad 
of dignity. Certainly they cannot but 1c 
wickedneſs, who do not only permit it, 
alſo honour it, 
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The Mzxor. 


Had our King gloried in a wicked at 

Wommitted upon one of the meancſt of his ' 

ubjects; he might perhaps have had 

"Wome (ſmall pretence for his cruelty, though 

by _ been accompliſhed with bloudy 
Wands. 


The Reaſon of the Minor. 


But to be ſo inhumanely enraged againſt 
WSthe Prince his brother, who was fſetled in 
Wc Kindome by our free and generall con- 
Went, what. is it but to proclaime a Warre 
Igainſt us and nature it ſelf, and by this one 
mpietie, to offend the tribuuals of all Nas 
"W10ns, 


Approbation. 


Truly,if we do well,in judging of the day 
Joy the morning, we may be no faile Pro» 
phets,in foreſecing, what kind of Nero he wilt 
prove tous, who begins to feed his cruelty _ - 
with the blood of his own relations, and | 

hath there made an entrance to his cruelty, 


there others have ended theirs Awake 
there- 


\, 44 The Art 
therefore O ye generous progeny of all wil 
tue, and if you have any refpect to your 
baſed name, or the glory of your Nation 
depole that wicked perſon from th 
Throne; let it be heard in the world, leti 
be known to all poſterity, that wickedud 
might be in the Kingdom , but could nc 
goe unpuniſhed,no not in the Prince. 

2. The ſecond way of Rhetoricall. arp 
ing is to put the Minor with the Reg: 
thereof in the firſt place, the Major net 
and the Reaſons thereof , and Jafily tht 


Concluſton, 


Example. 


Let the propoſition be the - contrary £ 
the former, Namely, That #he King ong! 
not to be depoſed, or put to death, 
any hainus offence committed by him. Th 
Keaſon is, becauſe in ſo doing, we hal 
blemiſh our own reputation. Place ll 
Logically thus. We who are Cutizens ought 
not to blemiſh our own reputation > but if we at 
poſe the King or put him to death, we ſhall ble- 
miſh our owne reputation, Therefore we ought 
neither to depoſe the King , nor put bim #0 
death. The Reaſon of the Major is, Becaule 
Reputation is the publick treaſure, _ 
noble 
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zble patrimony of a Common wealth, 
hich we all ought highly to regard. 
t Whe Reſon of the Minor is, Becauſe that 
Sitherto we have been famous, for that 
7e never did depoſe our Prince or put 
Wm to death, and this honour we ſhall now 
dc. if we do cither. 
The Approbation, Becauſe our Anceſtors 
ave alſo had wicked Princes and yet 
ey did let them alone. And this propo- 
Scion may be Rhetorically handled in this 
anner. 
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The Minor: 


I WiſhO Citizens of N. that they who 
hrough accurſcd and diſloyal boldneſſe, 
Wave by their cruel ſuffrages decreed to 
ob the Prince not only of his Throne,but 
Iſo ofhis life, would but conſider the con- 
equence of it in after ages : I would have 
"Fhcm conſider that our fame ſhall be more 
ained by their raſhnels, than it could have 
een by a patient ſubmiſſion to his cruelty. 


The Reaſon of the Minor. 


For hitherto it hath been our peculiar 
onour that our natural Princes, have been 


Ours © 
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* ours, not more by their birth-righ 
than by our affection; neither hath t 
world cver heard, that our handsh 
been ftained with the blood of al 
of our Princes: which as it is our pecufſfpſh: 
liar honour above other Nations 3 ſo ite: 
ought to be our great ſitudie to continuſhon 
it, But now if we ſhould lay wicked handſel: 
on our Prince, ſhall we not fall headlonglor 
from the glory of our reputation ? And ber 
with the rcſt deſervedly hiſſed at for par 
cides for ever ? it 


The Approbation. 


Or, look back upon your Anceſtours, an 
let it beyour care to tread in their foot 
ſteps: Whoſe Kings although they were Hey | 
roes, yet they were alſo men, and thalis 
they were all of them free from vice, afghe 
. that none of them did burthen the ThrongFor 
with wickedneſs, doth ſcem to me une 
like'y 3 yet they rather endured the wickſa 
edneſs of their Prince, than to make them4{Kr 
{elves wicked by depofing them; and wi 
willing to exceed in ſubmiflion, rathe! 
than in fury, : 
uo 
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, The Major with the Reaſes. 
oF Why then ſhall we degenerate ſoules ba- 
Sh our fame ? Why ſhall we cruel wretches 
Wffcr men to hatch cruelty again the com- 

inaKon-wealth? We who in honour are com» 

lled to have a principall regard unto our 
lory , as being our publick treaſure, and 
e moſt noble patrimony of our Kingdome, 
d ought, one with his armes, and another 
ith his good works, another with Juſtice, 
nother with Clemency ever maintaine if, 
5 the great Magazin of our honour. 


Concluſion. 


The King hath acted wickedly againſt 
1s brother, let not us act wickedly againſt 
he King, neither let poſterity deride us, 
For committing one wickednel(s, to be 
evenged of another let us have regard to 
hat proverbial ſp:ech of wiſe men, If a 
ing he good, obey him, if evill, endure bis 
fkedneſs with patience. 
The Third way of arguing Rhetort- 
ally is to put the Coxclufion in the firſt 2 
Fplace with the Major or Minor added there® 
Juato, by the particles, for, therefore, for this. C3 


cauſe, 
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cawſe, &c. And if any argument foll 
ſometimes we find the concluſion repeate 
and (ſometimes not: but if the Oration |} 
ſhort, - as moſt of our common oratio 


are, the Concluſion is repeated at laſt, | 
in other words. 


Example. 


In a Gratulatory ſpeech. for ſome kind 
neſs received ; of which the propoſitions 
T owe you many thankes: The Reaſon, Beca 
you bave given me a preferment , and ba 
paſſed by others who were my competitors« 

Place it Logically thus: He who bath go 
zen a preferment from one who bath þ ſe 
otbers bis competitors , he oweth 1he Don 
many thanks \ But I have gotten ſuch ay 
ferment. Therefore, &c, Rhetorically thi 


Beginning with the Concluſion. 


Moſt gracious Soveraign, The thani 
which I owe unto your Majeſty, for the pr: b 
ferment, which you have beſtowed upon the ; 
are (uch as cannot be expreſſed by wordsJ :: 

- much Jeſs can they ever be requited by ms 
and I am neceſſarily enforcedto take up 
words before your aiolt gracious Majel 
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which Socretes once uſed. to Plato; who. © 
when he had. nothing.to give him whichr . * 
was an{werable to his kindneſs cried out, 
OPlato accept of Socrates. And ſeeing your 
kindneſles to me have far tranſcended them 
of Plato to Socrates, and alſo that I my ſelf 
cannot be a recompence ſuthcient far the 
kindneſs of a King, Ido here devote my 
ſelf and all that I haveto your Majeſty in 
af token of gratitude. 


The M 8Jor . 


Ought not he to account himſelf highly 
| cngaged to obedience, on whom the King of 
hisown mere inclination;hath conferred that 
honour, which many near. him have in 
jj vain expeted, aud for which many have 
F in vain petitioned ? 


The Reaſon of the Major. 


Certainly his favour is heightened by the 
expeQations and petitions of others,and one 
bounty becomethtwo when he that hath it, 
is adorned: with a much deſired honour, and 

Jin being thus adorned is preferred before 
if allhis:Competitors. It is not unknown to 
# any; what, men, how mach deſerving of 
'- D your 
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made great ſuite for this dignity both 
themſelves & others; with whom.,ifIT ſhould 


I come in competition,I could be hardly any 


way compared : but your moſt gracious 


; Majeſty, moſt bountifully ſupplying the im-' 


" pertections of my aQions with your own 
” benigne charity, hath alwaies looked upon 
” me, as one that: hath devoted himſelf to 
you, and the Commonevealth. | 


The Concluſion repeated. 


What ſhall Inow promifſe;but earneRily to 
endeavour that you may never have occafi- 
on to think, that you have placed your kind- 
neſs on an ungratefull ſoul? I do therefore 
moſt humbly lay down my ſelf and my en: 
deavours, all that I have, and all their en- 
deayours, at your Majeſties feet, to be or- 
dered according to your will and pleaſure: 
be pleaſed to command us, and you ſhall 
find ourlives to be of leſs value to us that 
your injunctions. | 


The Foxrth way of Arguing Rhetorically, 
is to put the Major with the Reaſons (ther 
of in the firſt place 3 Secondly the Condls- 
fion, and Thirdly the Minor : Fourthly,'if 
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+ your Majeſty, and of their countrey, have' 


it 
by Yrc 


it ſeem neceſlary, the Concluſion may be © 
y Yrepeatcd in other words. | 


\ 


Example. 


If you would congratulate the arrival: 
of ſome Kings Ambaſſador, or any great 
on Perſon : you may make this propoſition : 
0B We owght to rejoyce in your coming. 10 ws :) 

The Reaſon 3 Becauſe you are a great. perſon. 
Place it Logically thus : Fe owght to vejoyce;; 
at the coming of a great PerJon. But you” 
are a great perſon. Therefore, &c. Rhetorically: 

o thus, beginning with the Major. ,:: © 

i- | The ſtars cannot appear without rejoycing| 
- Bthe inanimate world ; nor great perſons 
e E without affefting the fouls of men, N. N, 
> | Nature hath given them this, that they can« 
- | not be,but they muſt be profitable. 


The Reaſon of the Major. 


nj Vertue hath impoſed this moſt beauti- 
full necefſitie, That great men can be 
no where, but where they may ſhew 
favour and clemency to thoſe that are un- 
der them. | 
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The Concluſion. 


Would to God you might this day fe 
thorowly into all our fouls, yea even of Ms 
m,you might there behold Love and Fear, 
Joy - and Sorrow , delire and eloquence, | ha 
wreſtling together in our hearts,with no or-Þ to 
diuvary conflict : for when we ſalute youas i} an 
oar great Gueſt we cannot well tell, whe. of 
ther our: fear ſhould :love, or our: love fear Þ ar 
your Excellencic ; whether our joy ſhould Þ al 
ſorrow its ſtraitneſs, or our ſorrow joyÞ| g 
your appearance]; whether our defies tc 
ſhould (peak, or our Eloquence wiſh.; Oh] ff 
that we were: wholly joy, wholly love; | ir 
wholly . defire , wholly Eloquence , that] *| 
we might here m your preſence , &x-}] 
preſſe our ations towards you as we 
oug ht. 


The Minor with the Appr obation thereof. 


The truth is, that not only tha Noble- 
neſs of your birth, fingular wiſdome, {weet 
cariage, and behaviour , and your other 
incſtimablc vertues, do make you great in 
Our eyes ; but we alſo reverence your great- 
neſle, becauſc you are ſoin the judgment - 
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the whole Kingdome 3 which having thoſe 
beames of honour on your perſon,. hath 
publiſhed to the world, that you are; her 
Starr. : Our King hath greatly <clieemed 
you in making: you not only ot. his privy 
i, E Councel}, but Arbitrator of it, when he _ 
<, ff hath again and again declared you worthy 
r-F to accompany him, not only in Germany * 
al and Britain, but even in all the parts 

&- | of his own Kingdome, that. you might here 
a | and every where, be eſteemed great. ', And 
dF all our berders will far. ever owne your 
y | greatneſs, becauſe you have condeſcended 
8 | toſhew your illuſtrious prefence and noble 
h 8 ſoul in-our mean -contines : all of us be- 
| ing ſenſible,; that great men do auginent 
it} their greatneſs by their condeſcentions; 


ef The Fift way of arguing Rhetorically. 


Sometimes the Mijor is_omitted, and the 
Reaſon of the Major with its Approbation 
is put in its place > Then the Concluſion; at- 

= | terward the: Minor with the proof thereof, 
th andlaſily, the concluſion is repeated. 


Example. 


TY on, S 7H. 


Let the propoſition be : You ought wot | 
D 3 greatly. + 
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O84 bh, 
F greatly to lament the death of your friend, 
The Reaſon is : becauſe death is a commn 
evill: place it Logically thus : We ought ma 
greatly to lament a commen evill;, but th 
Death of 2 on is a common evill ; Ther 
fore &c. The Keaſon of the Major 1s , be 
cauſe a common evill cannot be eſchenel; 
you may handle it Rhetorically thus. 
Wiſe men do agree that what canhot 


be avoided , ought paticntly to be c- 


durcd. 

The Approbation : That fo in not feeling 
It, it may appearto us, as if it did not pat- 
ticularly concern us. 

* The Conc/ufiom: We then do -certainly 
ill, to give our ſelves overto gricf for 
the departure of our friends, and in ſome 
fort to bury our joy, in the ſame grave with 
them. 

The Mznor. 

For this evil doth not concern, affalt, 
er bcfall one onely perſon; but it conerns 
all alike, it overfloweth all. 

The Reaſm of the Minor. 
For all things on which we live, whoſe 
life we enjoy, in the uſe of which we arc 
delighted, are bound to the-ſame Conditi- 
en, are all ſubje& unto death. 


Confir- 
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( onfirmation. Morover our ſoul doth in- = 
habit but an infirm and weak cottage, * 
which doth in it ſelf confiſt of adverſe and * 
contrary elements, and from without it 
ſelf , is affalted with many and great 


ert- reat 
tk dangers. To which purpoſe Sexecz laith - : 
ed; well, that we are deceived, whben we look on 


our death, arif it were to comes a great part . 
world thereof is paſt, and vbis very time which we 
nf /ive 3s death, 

The Concluſion repcated -: 

Divide then that grief among all men, : 


S which you have engroſſed to your (clit from 
the common bitterneſs of fortune z we ©? 
ly all run the ſame fate, and mult all endure 
” tz think not then that you do well, in 
+ giving your ſelf up to too much togrict, ? 


The Sixt way. 


Oltimes the Major is omitted, and the. : 
Minor onely with the Approbation thereof, 
and the Concluſion, are mentioned, This * 
argumentation. is called an Emhymems, of 
which the firſt part is called the 4ntecedent, 
the other the conſequent. And you May: } 
place them as you pleaſe, the Antecedent 
firſt and then the Conſequent,.or on the con-- | 
frary. 
D 4 Examples 


VI 
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- Let the propoſition be : Toxtbs are ng 
" 20 be bridled with rigid diſcipline. The Ree 
" fon: Becauſe tbey are not tbe better for rigour, 
but the worſe. Omitting the Major , place 
it Logically thus : Touths are worſe for the 
rtgour of diſcipline, therefore they ought not 16 
be kept nnder a rigid Diſcipline. Oratort 
cally thus. 

You erre greatly if you think that aſſ - 
> youth may be improved 'by - ſeverity and 

fear of diſcipline; for though they may by 
an auſtere carriage ſeem to be reclaimed, 
| yetreally and indeed, they become theres: 
- by the more diſlfolute : Go to experience, 
- and you ſhall find them, to be comtnonly 
the worſt of all others, who have paſſed 
their youth under the moſt ſevere diſci- 
pline. As a torrent may for a while be 
Kopped by an overthwart bank, but while 


' at ops, it is but gathering its more ſtrong : 
| floud, by which when the bank is broken, |, 
. itdoth redeem the length of its ceſſation, | 
| -vith Ks more raging flux : ſoyouth being | ; 


. bridled under cruelipreſſures, after it 1s 
once freed from tholſe' lawes by wich it 
was reſtrained, it doth become the more 
violently infolent 3 and drowneth the Sout 
in 


Fl 


of Rhetontck. 392 
in the purſuite of thoſe Syren ſnares from 3? 
which it was before debarred : for we al- 
waies defire forbidden fruit, and to enjoy 

what we cannot obtain. This diſeaſe of- 
the ſoul-is beſt cured by indulgence: ' 
for asO vid excellently deſcribes ſuch tem- 

pers. | 


®uod licet ingratum «ft, quod non licet a» 
erixs rit. 
— ——— 
Semina nequitie languidiora facit. 


We loath what's lawfull, what not, we de- 


fire. 
The power of doing, doth put ont the fire. 


The Seventh way. 


Cicero dixecteth Hereanus , firlt to. place 
the expoſition or the thing to be proved; 
Secondly the Reaſou or Reaſons > Thirdly, 
the Approbation : Fourthly the exornation 
or i/luftiration, from the Contrary, or trom. 
Example, Similitude, Teſtimony or vcnz 
tenccs &. Fiftly the Complexan in winca 
all is ſurnmed up 5 this is the molt cabs 
way, and molt tit for extemporary pet 


ches, 
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Let the propoſition be : A 1irvle knavey 
and wantoneſs doth not hurt a youth, The 
Reaſons. Becauſe they cannot preſently | 
therezepon accounted bad. For a man can *) 
not be alwayes goodz- And the clearch 


day hath ſome clouds: The Approbatioy, tt 
And thoſe who are now old men, were want : 


when they were young. The Exornation from 
Teſtimony : A certain Poet ſaid, He depriff © 
veth the year of the Spring, who would ni 
permit a youth to be wanton. From Sentences: 


like an old man. From Similitude 3 For if 
Ale be not mad when it is new, it # neve 
gord reben it is ftale. This you may handle 
Rhetorically thus. X 

Expoſitzon. What great matter is it if 4 
youth be ſomewhat waggiſh, for a littk 
while ?+ The Reaſons : Do the Spaniard 
therefore drink water, becauſe they tempt 
their Wine?or doth one fair day. make aSum- 
mcr: 


And every age ought to bave that behaviour, c 
which is moſt agreeable thereunto. From thc 1 
Contrary. It is unſeemly for an old man} * 
82 behave himſelf like a youth : Thereforeit is 
alſo unſeemly for a youth to behave himſelf | 

| 
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mer? And what man is wiſcat all times? 2 
The cleareſt day hath everhad ſome clouds. © 
Why do.we then (© ſ{crutinoully reprehend . 7? 
will he; very . Jcatlt. fault ina youth, and (if. * 
pay. ſpeck ficely ). all that leudnels in them. 
which in our Telyes. we called but wagge- 
ry. What if they Crown the {ſtreets with 
their triendly concourſe , or pull one ano» 
ther by the hair in.jcſtz or weary their * 
armes with.;a kind - Wreſtling, and are not 
alwaycs: among the.prophets, not always. 
coiling at their bookes, but lometiimes give 
wh themielves to dancing, laughing, and jelt- 
ingz what other things, I (ay, are theſe but. 
the {ports of youth; and keeping them= 
he} ſelves 1n aQion, ;till age and experience, , ? 
lead them to more noble , imployments. . | 
Uulefs then .they. diſguiſe their faces like 
if melancholy ,perlons, unlels their eyes be. 
if for ever condemned to the Earth. that : 
they may there tell all the ſtones. and: ;, 
ef atoms of duſt, unle(s they hang their heads. 
upon their ſhoulders, and become devoti- .} 
; | onary, gholts they muſt be thought worthy,” 
| of. baniſhment to Gyarus and Thale. | 
| The Comprobations 
Oh rigid Catos, ht to be Judges of Man»-:} 
lizs's laws , cither you. have forgotten: » 


your. own youth, or you might from the. 
| formerc 1 
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former indulgencies of your own- folly, 
- learnto connivefor a while at ours; neither 
' durſt you by violating the privitedges & 
our youth accuſe nature when ( as the Poet 
faith well ) to deprive yourb of their wagys), 
is to deprive the year of its ſpring. ' 
From Teſtimonies : 
Every age hath its proper limits; and it 
15as neceſlary that the behaviour of 'per- 
{ons ſhould | be ſuiteable to their years,'ss. 


for garments to be ftred for the body. 
From the Contrary. 


And if we may deride-a youthfull old 

. man, why may. we not by the fame rule 
detelt the: behavious of the aged in thoſe 
that arc young ? And what-cruelty is it m 
the morning ofage to exat the noondaies 
gravity, and when the twilight of wile- 
deme doth ſcarcely appeare, you require 
the (agenels of the rerfeft day. You give 


erciſe their irregular caperings z and are 
you {o blind, that what you ſee to be natu- 
rall in other creatures, you cannot ſee to 
be fo in your owne children, And ( that 
Emay ſpeak with all mildneſs ) be pleaſed 
'atlcalt to take a ſober draught of this truth, 
cvcn 


your Horſes, and Bullocks liberty, to ex-, 


= of '# vacthittk. 61 bs. 
ly, Weven out of a+ Barrel of Ales unleſsthe 
the Ale when it is new do Afill the Aire. the Cele - 
of lat {the barrel}, witha makeperthutlpbarlys - * 
be it will when it. is-old be neither healehfal | 
7, for the bodice, nor pleating to.the Palate. 
” Y And hehce an exhortation might be made, 
to take well and bears: with .the: wantons 

ditY neſs of youth... eD L413 29 F 
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a5 "The Fighth way of cnguig Rhetorically. 


The Eighth way is by Tockillioncs now In- | 
duQion 3 a ſpeech, wbich from undonbied - 
premiſes, doth inferr ſome one concluſion. 

In- this we muft obſerve two thi 

Firſt, That the things premiſed becertain. 

Secondly, 'That what: ts inferred have _ 
fome reſemblance -to-the things premiſed. 
This way of ar rgaing is moſt familiar. unto 
an Oratour, and doth moſt excellently. ſer - 
forthia matter. + Canſinns ſaith, it. ſwe 
inftille matter, 'and- is in proving ae | | 
and- if the things inferred: be many, It a>. * 
fords a large field for- diſcourlc. 
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Example. 


Eet, the propolition - be this. 4 man. 
ſhould be oy from what be is, " nos 
om 


62 The:"Art :- 
from what be baths. 'The Reaſon $; bece 
8 .Ship, andi a Sword, .and g ſquare are con 
mended from xvhat_ they are, and not from th 
onuaments that they þ ave... Seneca doth'thy 
 +handlce it Rhetorically. { 
. »* We call 'not that a gaod Ship whichs 
painted with curious colours or which hath 
a gilded head, or a ſtern overlaid with 
Ivory, or which is loaded with the riches 
\revenues of Kings 3 but that which: is 
able, ſtrong and found, to bear through 
the raging, Billowes of the-Sea, whichis 
eaſily gaverned by the Helm, is able to 
bearea gale of wind, and is withall a nim- 
ble-ſayler. Wecall not that a good {word 
- which hath an embroidered belt or a ſcab- 
bard fect. with Jewells, but which hath a 
tharp edge and point, to hew in peicesall U | 
that ſtandeth in 1ts way. . The goodneſsofa } | 
thing is not in its beauty, but in its fitnels N * 
for that uſe for which it properly is. 
Therefore in -a man alſo we are not to xt- 
> gard how much he ploweth, how. much he 
- letsout on ulury, by how many.he is cour- 
\ ted,in how magnificent a bed he lieth, mn 
how rich a Cup he drinketh, but hew. good 
he is in himſelf ec. 
To this way doth that alſo of the Scythi- 
an Ambaſſadours in Quintus Curtis apper” 
| tain, 


WEtain, proving to Alexaxder, that: he ought 


| famous that Julius Ceſar. was.in his 'victo= : 
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not too- much to truſt "to; his greatneſs 
and fortitude, by-an Induction thus: .#bar, 
ſay they, know you wot that great treergrow- 
along time, and' in an hour are cut down: 
be is @ fol that. covets the fruite and con- 
fidereth not the height f the zree, on which it 
growes: the Lyon hath ſometime been the food 
of ſmall birds; and ruſt doth "conſume the 
ſtrongeſt ftrel: there is nothing ſecure from being 
deſtroyed, even by the moſt contemptible inſtru- 


Ment. 


The Ninth way of arguing Rhetorically, 
is' to argue from Example. 


Now an Example is an imperfect Tn» - 
dutjion, or arguing from one Similitude t0 a> 
nother. And 1s done #70 wales eſpecial> 
ly. 
Firſt, Explaining a thing by a Protafis : 
andan Apodafis 3 ſo this propolition, 4 Ges 
nerall (hould be a lover of learning, as Juli- 
us Cxfar was, 1s thus handled.- Fhe more * 


ries, the more did he exerciſe his learning}. © 
and with the ſame hands he (ſcattered 
thoſe Palmes in his! Books, with which. 3 


he won them from his enemies. Who--! 
then- 


—_— 
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' - then can deny, \but- learning is well. 

- . coming the. moſt jiwarlike ,Prince or Em: 
. perour? Nay! if he deſpiſe - not :the bei 
- counſel} that i1can be given him , 'if-he 
mean to arrive to 'the. perfte& perteiongf 
- a good Prince, he will labour for. learving 
- with all his might, Os | 

Secondly, We argue from Example, when 
+after the relation .we preſently 'add ſome 
-reafons,' either by way of approbation & 
- difallowance, as we are wont to do in & a 
ther parts of the oration; but after the 
reaſons given we apply the thing to the Fr, 
matter in.hand, ſhewing'in what 'it doth $1, 
or doth. not agree. This daily. practice is þ,,, 
very antient ; but obſerve that the uſe of m} 
- Examples is. very graceful ( and the ſame 
may . be {aid of Sentences, Apothegmes, Hiero- he 

lypicks , &c. ) when by that either in the 
— 2A or inother parts of the Oration 
* we expreſs the ſame thing., which we þ— 
ſhould 'otherwiſe have. done in our own 
words. 

For Exainple, I would ſay: O ye Judges 
 _ye ought to take. heed, that ye aſcend 
not the Tribunal for hope of reward : | 
would do this. by Examples. Agatboeles., 
when he went to give Judgment , was 
wont to lay, Let-ws go to.4 Golden tt 

| Then 


A. 
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l it, 


hen I would. add the reaſon which T 
ould have added to my propofition , 
amely it is a wicked thing to endeavour 
d grow rich by other mens wicixed» 
«ls. 

Aﬀerwards F. would more fully prove 
nd enlarg it. Or inftcad of this cxam- 
le, I might have ulſcd this ſentence : 
hey that are intrultcd with the_ govern- 
ent of 'the common wealth, ;thould not 
to''to the | admir.ifiration' of Julitce as 
hole ' that go! int a ' Faire Or market. 
\nd -to; this ſentence ,, may: be- added 
ome realons.:and arguments, to. prove 
he reaſonableneſs of that afſertion. But 
bs ou muſt be alwaies cargull, [that the ex» 
mple or ſentence may.-beare-the ſame ſence 
ith the thing , that. js in. that place to 
de explained. | Wen 
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CH AP. V. 


Of the parts il an, Oration. 


Hen by the former directions 

have put the invented matter;i 
to a Certain order 3 . then. conſider ofthe 
many'parts your Oration ſha]l conſiſt. 
tells us that aw Qration ought gener; 
to conlilts of theſe five parts. 


1. Exordium. | ; « - 1 Woll 
2: Propoſmion. i! ! 7 Jof! 
3. Naurration. _ 


4+ Confirmation. 

5. Peroration« 
| to! 
AS for Confutation it is compriſed m1 Conch, 
firmation. But all theſe parts, are not al th 
wates neceſſary; for the ingenious Oratory © 
mays he ſhall ſee it convenient, ſomey gj 
times omit the Narration, ſomtimes the ExerJ ar 
diam,ſometimes the Peroration or Concluftonf th 
yea \& the Confirmation is many times {card m 
diſcernible ; 'as when the things p1oJif 
pounde: 
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zunded are certain, there is more nced of 
mament than proof, as in Gratulatory 
Yrations and the like. As for the placing 
theſe parts, their natural order js that 
in which we have named them 1. The 
''* WExordium, 2. The Propoſitton, © | 3. The - 
"N-rration, if it be not thought fit to omit 
f. 4. The Confirmation ; and laſtry the Per- 
ation, 
Of each of theſe I will here ſet down 
ome few directions and firſt for Exerds- 
Ms. 1. val 
An Exordium 3s as it were the doori of the 
Dration, in which the Oratour. doth: prepare 
be minds of the Auditors for that avhieh 34 #0 
Follow : and this is commonly:done by ons _. 
\' Jof theſe three waics 3 by beſpeaking their fa= _ 
 fronr 3 by making them docible 3':0r by begging = 
their attention. The favour of 'the Auditor 
Is beſpoke either from the perſon of theOr 
- Ffour,trom the perſons of the Auditors, frome® 
Mthe perſons of the Adverſaries, 'or from * 
al the ſubje& matter of the diſcourſe. -. The 
9 Orator may beſpeake the favour of the Au- 
«4 ditors, in refpec& of himſelf, if his geſture 
"Tand deportmenr be ſuitable unto theirs 
"l that arc his Auditors, and expreſs himſelf 
© modeſtly. And in refpe& of the Auditors, 
VIif he ſhew how well they have defivves 
of- 
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” of the Common wealth, of him; and oÞ i! 
| ther men. - And in reſpe& of the Adverid,! 
ries, if he modeftly ſhew wherein they 

faulty and render 'them to the Auditors if} dis 
axculable. And laſtly in reſpe&t of thi 
matter in hand, it he ſay, that it is ſongſtior 
excellent, neceſſary and profitable thing,Þ#d: 
Secondly , the Orator may be {aid | 
make the Auditors docible, if he clea 
explain the. thing ofiwhich he. is to {peak 
ard -how he /purpoſeth to enlarge vpon 
Thirdly, the Attention will be quickneers 
it he faith, that he intends to ſpeak of ſomſe1 
great and wonderfull thing, and. ſom 
thing that (is delightfut,. neceſſary, an 
very much. concerns his Auditors , &e.. 
- An :Exordinm may be (aid to be faulty} 
-or-not {d commendable.Firft, if it be vulgay} 
common,'that is,{uch as may be uſed it af 
hany it not in all caſes. Secondly, if it be longÞn: 
Fand tcdious,not proportionablcto the length! 
- of the:Qration. Thirdly, if. it con(iſt of ſome} yo 
. different matter, : not ſuitable to che. otherſto 
parts of the. Oration. Foxrthly if it effe4]lit 
not that which.is required or expeced. fo 
And that is' ſaid to bea good Exordinm 
which is neate and elegant, fit for- the 0 
purpoſe, making| the. Auditor decible andy 4 


well affected, and from which the acceb 
* i@ 0 


> 2. Ys 


& the propoſition is not violent and for- © 
d, but eafie and agreable- Though Tally 
th very much infiſt on this, that all Ex> 
dizxms (hould be ſuch, as will afford an 
Walic and proper acceſs unto the propo- 
tion; yet practice which is the beſt matter, 
$1d a diligent obſerving, what manner of 
ordiums others make to their Orations, 
ill afford the beſt - directions; but yet _ 
Mhetoricians are wont fo prefcrbe forme, © 3 
ertain formes according to which, begin®.. 3 
rs may exerciſe themſelves in frami 
cir Exordizms aright : the chiefelt of them 
re . thele following. | k 


They firſt Way 


It 
fl Firft, propound ſome propokition or pro» 
-ioftaſis, by which an cafie -accels may | 
ngfnade to the propoſed matter. Secondly, Ade 
fome Reaſon or Confirmation, to ' which tf "* 
mefyou will ſome refutation may be annexed, 2: 
xr for he that confirmeth truths, hath alſo the-. 
liberty to refute falſhoods. Thirdly, Add 
ſome confirmation of the reaſon, Foxrthly, 
| make ſome particular inference or conclutt- 
hef on, to which ſome reaſon may be alſo ad- 
ad} ded, and thence an accels tothe propoliton. 


ls | . 
to Exam*, 
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Example. 


Let the propoſition be this. 7 will( 
fore you my Anditors ) defend my good na 
which wicked men have hurt. To this ye 
may make your entrance thus. There is 
tbing which Malice doth not vielate, nobin 
which it will not gnaw with the teeth of ſl 
der, or make nauſeous with the black vem 
of contumelious ſarcaſmes. To tbir be 
work it hath not a little sdvantage by the iliÞ- 
nature of this age wherein we live, in whith 
men are ſo unmanly, as 104 only to contemn Rypp"* 
works of vertue, but even to oppreſs what event 
is done by tbe rules of boneſty, if otherwiſe theſſtf- 
cannot, they will at leaſt do it with a miſt 
F  ſeurrilous and ſcoffing language. And ſpdl 
Rot we at loft , By our indulgence 'to vice þ 

much increaſe the family of Momus, as that 
" Intheend, we ſhall all be aſhamed of honeſty: df 1 
if. we can even yet tamely hehold and ſufe"® 

tbe moſt wicked crime to be committed with a 
| Flauſe and led in triumph, and virtues to Orc 
condemned to baniſhment, nay #0 flonts and [<3 

hatred. TI have been unwilling to be the firſt Þ'*: 

raker in this kennell, bat the ſtorm which bath}! 

again and again beat upon my head with 1} '8* 

newed waves , hath quite wearied my patienct, 
F 


{ I doubt tbat T ſhall wrong good: men in any © 

yer ſparing the bad. For now they do no@8 © 
| my fortunes, which in it ſelfe were a 
erable rbing, they do not raze my walls and 
ſer which were miſchievous enough , 
do not gape after my life and Fae 
which ' were more than inbumane ; but 
iving ſet upon my good name, my bonour and 
mation, which is' to a good man far dearer 
# bi; lift, they flirive t9 overwbelm this 
Gb whole burthens of reproaches. Therefore 
pt this audaciouſneſs of wicked fellowes, 
iefpoy be hy you moſt prudent Auditors at once 
th@ppreſſed , be courteous to me this day, and 
wdndidly hear what I bawe to ſay for my 


ui 
al 
þ 
af Firſt underitand the propoſition well , 
;Þf which you intend to ſpeake, then draw 
#Srom thence ſome general reaſon, which 
- Snay contain the molt material thing in the 
y Propolitionz then amplitie, and adorn this 
{Þcalon,, with Sertences, Examples, Simili- 
 ſtxder, &c. then bring in the- propoſition it 
fell, :as ſome particular aſſumption of that 
Feencral diſcourle. _. 
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The ſecond way. 


For 
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"For Example zſuppoſe'you were to nul 
an Exerdium 'to' a tunerall \Oration , wi* it 
on the death of ſome nobleman, accon}© ©) 
ing to theſe” directions , you might paj® 
form it in this manner. « fc 
 & This is a leſſon ſo well known to ofli* 1! 
< that allmuſt die, that he would furelyb* 2 
« thought to be beſide himſelf that ſhoulfſ** 
« but think himſelf immortal. For meſſ* © 
« alas ! like running waters may nota 9 
« waies continue in one place : one daf©" 
« thruſts out another, one yeare devourtt a, 
« another, and- one wave overwhelma*{! 
«another : And like as carthen veſſels.uff © | 
&* quickly broken and eaſily: thivered int} * 
« many pieces3 ſo are our bodies ſon ! 
« diflolved, and quickly reduced to eart! 
« from whence we were taken; we mayd 
&« killed with too much joy, we may be 
« preſſed with too much ſorrow 
« may die praying and fall down lauygt 
«ings we may be throttled with a hait 
© or ſtrangled with a flie. And thu 
«on a {udden we are and we are not 
« alive to day and dead-to morrow, al 
«every hour. we haſten nearer and: nearer 
<« our end. There :nceds no other or fi 
< ther teſtimony to prove the aſſertion, tha! 
«© that the many inſtances of monty 
whicl 
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' which ſo daily and ſo hourly happen that 
« itis hard to turn our eyss from them; yea 
© cven this ſad occaſion of our preſent 
* meeting (hews us, that whatſoever dif- 
« ference there is or may be in our way of 
Y* living, in this there is none, in this we 
« are equal], the certain uncertainty of our 
wi dying : It cither wealth or honour, if ci» 
ne cher Friends, or Phyfick could vanquith 
t a= death, or prevent the grave, we had not 
Lf ** met this day to lament the death ofthis 
ref © Honourable perſon; we had not feen this 
ut © ſpectacle of mortality, but dcath alas re- 
af © (pects no perſons,will have no denyalyn- 
© to his ſummons, whether it be in the even- 
«ing of our dayes, when our hoary haires 
J < may ſeem to proclaim us as fit for his 
q © ſtroak,as the corn is for the fickle ,when 
wil © white for the Harveſt; or whether he 
«* come in the morning of our life , 
© when our bones are full of marrow 
<© and our bloud runs briskly in our veines, 
&« which is his caſe whoſe tunerall obſequies 
* we are now to perform. As a green 
«* Apple is ſometimes rudely palled from 
« off that tree on which it grew, fo was 
« this branch cut down, before he had 
«lived one half of the age of 'man. He 
« was indecd born of noble and unſpotted 
E « Parents, 
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"'For Example zCſuppoſe'you were to ni 
an Exerdinm 'to' a turierall \Oration , 
on the death of ſome nobleman, accord 
ing to theſe” dirccions , you might pet 
form it in this manner. WU 
«This is a lefſon ſo well known to ofl*!! 

< that all muſt die, that he would furelyl* 2 
« thought to be beſide himſelf that ſhoul®* © 
« but think himſelf immortal. For maſſ* © 
«alas ! like running waters may not he 
« waies continue in one place : one « 
« thruſts out another, one yeare devour} © | 
« another, and. one wave  overwhelmal ! 
& another : And like as carthen veſſels.uff © 
&« quickly broken and eaſily: thivered in * 
« many pieces3 ſo are our bodies ſou ! 
« diffolived, and quickly reduced to eart 
« from whence we were taken; we may! 
&« killed with too much joy, we may be 
« preſſed with too mach ſorrow , 
© may die praying and fall down laugt 
« ings we may be throttled with a hait 
© or ſtrangled with a flie. And thu 
«© on a {udden we are and we are not 
« alive to day and dead-to morrow, - al 
«every hour. we haſten nearer and 0 
<« our end. There ineeds no other or fi 
< ther teſtimony to prove the aſſertion, tha! 
« that the many inſtances of more 
whicl 
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wif which ſo daily and ſo hourly happen that 
\ wif itis hard to turnour eyss from them 3 yea 
of even this ſad occaſion of our preſent 
© meeting ſhews us, that whatſoever dif- 
« ference there is or may be in our way of 
M* living, in this there is none, in this we 
© are cquall], the certain uncertainty of our 
will dying : It cither wealth or honour, if ci» 
nee®* cher Friends, or Phyfick could vanquifh 
xt all* death, or prevent the grave, we had not 
L** met this day to lament the death of this 
© Honourable perſon; we had not feen this 
ut} ſpectacle of mortality, but dcath alas re- 
aff © (pects no perſons, will have no denyalyn> 
nll © to his (ſummons, whether it be in the even- 
odd © ing of our dayes, when our hoary haires 
* may ſeem to proclaim us as fit for his 
ybg © ſtroak,as the corn is for the fickle ,when 
« white for the Harveſt; or whether he 
x © come in the morning of our life , 
« when our bones are full of marrow 
<© and our bloud runs briskly in our veines, 
&« which is his caſe whoſe funerall obſequies 
* we are now to perform. As a green 
* Apple is ſometimes rudely pulled from 
«oft that tree on which it grew, {0 was 
« this branch cut down, before he had 
« lived one half of the age of 'man. He 


« was indecd born of noble and unſpotted 
E « Parents, 
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* Parents, but as if that wiſedeme were 
© not tied to yeary, his diſcretion did a- 
« dorn his birth more, than his binth | g3 
« him, &c. | per 


The third way. | for 


Firſt, Propound ſome opinion contra« | the 
xy to your own, either with or with- 
out a reaſon for it, Then Secondly , | Or 
Deliver your own opinion, with a reaſon Þ hi; 
or two , or Without any reaſon alſo. Þ for 
Thirdly , Deliver the contrary reaſon, if Þ Ex 
1t (hall be neceſlary , and ſo come to your | ſpo 
propolition; that is, propound ſomething | th; 
in your preceding words , from whence || he 
you may inferre your propoſition either Þ| ſp: 
plainly, or obſcurely. Let the propoſition, 
for example, br: Wiſdome is molt ſuteabk } th 
to Noble men : That you may deduce this, || to 
firſt lay down the contrary opinion, 
namely, There are many think tbat Wiſ- 
dom becometh none but common people. The 
Reaſon of this contrary opinon. Br- 
cauſe N ble men are born for the Warrs, nt 
for tbe Schools, and have their commendation! 
from their eſtates. Your own proper opini- 
On : This is an evill opinion and to be con 
\ Futed. The Reaſm and anſwer to this con- 
trary 
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trary opinion. Becauſe it is miſchievons to 

the world, Acceſs to your propoſition, Z 

will therefore ſhew that Wiſdom is moſt pro» 
fer for a Noble man. 

The Topicks or heads from whence matter 
for an Exoerdium may beſt be had, the moſt 
famous Rhetoricians have reduced unto 

i» If theſe. 

I- 8 Firſt, An enumeration of cauſes, when the 
» | Oratour: ſhewes the cauſes which moved 
nhimto ſpeak : as if he were to commned 
. | ſome Noble perſon; he might begin his 
it} Exordinm thus : Tow need not wonder that 1 
It 8 fſoowld ſpezk in the commendation of this wor= 

8 | thy perſon 3theſe reaſons bave induced me (and 
e || here lay down the reaſons ) Therefore I ſhall 

r | ſpeake , &c. 

| Secondly, The Adjuntis of the Perſon, el- 

e | therof the Orator himſelf, or of the Audi= 
5, | tor, orof him of whom you are to ſpeak ; ** 

4 Example of the firſt, | 
ſ. It you were to praiſe ſome body, you 
e | might thus begin. To expreſs the juſt 
- | praiſes of #bis perſon , there ſhould be in- 
it | deed a more thilfull Orator than my ſelfe, 
x | but yet I thought my ſelfe obliged thereto, not 
j- | only for my affettion to him, but alſo to ex» 
> | preſſe my gratitude, for the many favours 
which I have received from him. 

E 3 ExamPl 
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; Example of the ſecond- 
' Although my weakneſs might command my 
- filence, yet conrteonus Auditors, the wonted can. 
der which you have ſhew:d to others doth both Þ tu 
invite and encourage me to ſpeck > There 
fore &c. yo 
Example of the third. 
' Thowgh thethings to be commended in thit © al 
perſon, are ſo many and ſo great, that they I ye 
' would require a Demolthcnes or @ Tully I be 
to ſet forth his worth, yet I will endes- | Y( 
our, CC. zs 
Thirdly, The Adjnns of place. Example; m 
Tf I bad dd the dignity of this place, } yo 
I ſhould not have undertaken, to ſpeak, un- || } 
to you this day ( and here ſhew the Rea- 
fons ) but I conſidered more your humanity, | {Þ 
and the neceſſity of the thing, and there | tt 
”. fore. &C. 2 
> - Fourthly, The Adjunis of Time ; as thus: 
* The time requires, that I ſhould ſpeak this || a! 


day unto you, ( here ſhew the reaſous.) ſa 
Fittly, The Adjuntit of perſon, time, manner | © 
&1d place together. 7 


Sixthly, The opinions and affeciions of men, | t! 
for men do either rcjoyce, or are fad, ot || 61 
angry, &c. And according to theſe or the J| ſb 
like paſſions or affeQions you may tind mat- } 
terforan Exordinm. 07 


Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, Some q 


paſſions with which the- 
Oratowur bimſelf may be affetied, as an» 
ger or grict or admiration, or grati- * 
tude, fc. 
Eighthly, The difficulty of the thing of which | 
J08u are to ſpeake. "ot 
Ninthly, Contradidionor Accuſation ; Ex 
ir | ample; it you would contradict another, 
ey | you may lay I kke not this mans opinion, 
ly Þ becauſe, &c. and here ſhew the reaſons. _ If 
6 | you would accule another you may ſay : Te 
wr not fr ill will to you or any mind to <a 
e; | miſchief which hath perſwaded me to” gccuſe 
e, | you, but the lovel bave to the common, fer 
'- | 7afliceſake, and for neceſſity. 
3 Tenthly, Preteritionz as thus: I could © 
”, | ſpeak of many tings, but becauſe 1 will ax. 
e- | tre you with them, I will only mention one or 
1770. 
; Eleventhly, You may find matter for 
s | an Exordium , from what hath either been 
ſaid or done before as it you were to ac- 
r | culſe ſome perſon , you may ſay ; This is 
not the fir(t time that this perſou bath heen 
, | thus accuſed, found guilty,and yet born with, 
rf but ow it cannot be ſure thought fit, that he 
C ſhould be born with any longer. 
| T welvthly, Comparing and oppoſing opint- 


ons and perſons : as ſuppole you were to 
E-4 ſpeak 
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_ ſpeakfor peace; you migh ſay : Many arefy 
War and ſhedding of blood ; But I believe tha 
wecan bave no greater bleſſing than the ble 
fing of Peace. Or if you would compare 
perſons, you may do it thus : Some wore 
thy and learned men bave heretofore ſpoken of 
+: bis ſubjet, with whom Tam in no wiſe tobe 
compare, but becanſe the matter concern 
the Common wealth, I alſs will ſpeake freth, 
&c. This for Exordiumsy. 

The (econd part of an oration is the Pro- 
ol. And the Propoſition is that part of 
the OAtion in which the Orator doth brick 
- .Jydeliver the ſumme of the whole matter 
- of which he intends to ſpeak, and beſpeaks 
the 'hearers attention if need be. Some» 
times it doth immediately follow the Exor 
. dium; (ometimes it follows the Narration3 
#- m what place ſocver it be put, it mult be 
- - ſhort and clear,and fit for Confirmation: 
| And here it is to be obſerved firlt, that 
a Propyſitton may de delivered two watts. 

Firlt, Openly, when the Orator doth plain- 
ly declare the matter of which he meanes 
to PONy, 

Secondly, Darkly, when the matter of is 
. Oration js ſufficiently known before hand, 
or may elily be diſcerned from the content, 
or when the thing to be proved is not laid 
down 
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down as a diſtinct part from the Exordium, k 
but is infinuated as a member thereof an= ; 
nexcd,, and further to be proved after- ? 
wards, 
Secondly , it is to be obſerved, that when 
a propolition is longer than uſual,it ought - 
to be divided into certain parts, that ſo the 
| Ocator may the more fully cxplain the® 
h,& matter, and the Auditor the better remem= | 
ber it. 
” Narration 15 another part of an Oration, - 
of 8 by which a relation is made of the matter or ? 
f | thing done. And this is either a, dittin&t 3 
x | part of the Oration, and then for the moſt + 
sf part it doth immediately follow the Exyz" 
| dium, that the Propoſition with the Ce 7 
«| tion thereot may be collected from TOr 4 
elle it 1s joyncd with the Confirnmgion, which 
ef isto be done in ſuchOrations which aſſume 3 
the explanation of the thing done toprove ? 
th the matter in hands for example: if you 
were to prove that ſome valiant perſon, bad : 
- | been @ Souldier in ſome warre ut is neceſſa> | 
; ry that you ſhould declare, wbat the particular 
aftims were, in which he ſhewed his valaure. * 
; But now in that Narration which is made * 
a diſtin& paxt of the Oration, the thing * 
done mult be briefly and imply declared 


| without any exaggeration: and 1n ſuch, a 
| "AS, 4 . Nara- 
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Narration as makes way for confhirmatiof 


"the things done may be illuſtrated, wit 
great neatneſs of language with, (entencts 
and fhgures; & ſome diſcourſes may be mad: 
concerning the worthineſs of the ation, 
with ſome amplification from fimilitudes 
and compariſons : In a word, where ever 
you make a Protafis from any Hittory or 
Fable, and afterwards make an application 
thereof, there you muſt make. your Narrati- 
ox, and this may be in any part of the O- 
ration, Cvch in the Exordium: but thefe 
kinds of Nurrations are mott uſefull in ſuch 
Orations as are in commendation or dil- 
commendation of perſons, in which it1s 
neceflary to. declare their vertues or thett 
VICES. « 

That your Nurration may be ſuch as it 
ought, you mult obſcrve, 

Firlt, that the known matter muſt be 
brictely declared; the matter unknown 
more largely. 

Secondly, that there be in it ſome apt 
ſentences, and that it expreſs the manners 
of men,as their pride,covetoulſneſe, and the 
like; and to this purpoſe an Hyporypoſis \ 
Or proſopopeas and ſuch like figures arc ulſe- 
full, to wit, when ſome perſons are intro- 
duced in their melancholy or -ſtudious 
mood, 
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mood, or ſpeaking ſomething which doth 

declare and manifeſt what their natural in- 

lations are. 

Thirdly, that. it be plain & clear. And that 

it may-be {o,you mult avoid all circumlocus ' 

des tions , the reckoning up ofa multitude of 

ver things, and making large Catalogues of per- 

or $10ns,with frequent and long perentheſcs and 

on Nuſcleſs digrefſions. 

tr. 8 Fourthly, that it be probable. And that 

0. Y't may be ſo, you muſt have a care, that the 

fe circumſtances of time, manners, place and. 

þ perſon be all ſuteablc; beſides ſome teltimo-. 

(- J ies may be briefly named, unleſs the per- 

is ${on from whom the Narration is made be 

ir | well known, and of good credit. But if 
any thing be mentioned, not altogether. 

t I probable, ſome admoniſhment multi bc. 
made thereof, either by adding the caule, 

> | aS,aCovetows man throwes away bis wealth be- 

1 | cauſe be ſaw bis life in danger; Or,a Fox deſpix 
ſeth grapes, becauſe they are ont of his reach»- 

+ | Or by confeſſing the improbability, it no- | 

defence. can otherwiſe be made, and that 

either plainly thus; /t is wonderfull if we may. 

believe tbe Poets : or with ſome compenſation 

thus 3 It is rang, but yet it 25 true ::0T by» . 

naming ſome witneflcs thus 3 I knew not 

tbereaſon, butt] us it is affirmed by very ſol ee.” 
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polition of the whole Oration 3 and then. 
the greater varietie 'of arguments may be 
* found to prove the propolition. For Ex- 
' ample, let the propolition be this; T will 
' (hew you. that a King onght to love by ſubjefig 
” and the Common wealth, The firſt argue 
- mentisz  Becanſe the head ought to love the 
members > The King u the head, the ſubjefis 
are the members; Therefore &c. The (ſecond 
Argument* is 3 Every one ought to love bis pa» 
trimony. The common wealth is the Kings pas 
#rimony : Therefore- &c. Here you ſee that 
* feverall arguments may be brought to con+ 
- firm the propoſition, becauſe the Crinomenon 
is the ſame with the general propoſition of 
the Oration. 

Note 2. That the Crizomenor is ſome- 
times different from the Generall propoſi- 
tron in the Oration, and then there is but 
one-principal argument 'in thewhole Ora» 

' tion, which we mult endeavour toconhrme 
and amplitic. Moreover this Crizomeon may 
be diſcovered, if you put your principal Ar- 
guments into a true Syllogiſticall form 3 for 
the Minor in the ſyllogiſm is ſometimes the 
Crinomenon, as in the firſt argument of the 


'- it 8 Treitor deferves tobe kill'd, Claudius was 
»4 a Traitor 
4 


'" menon is ſometimes the ſame with'the pro-- 


E Oration, which Tzlly made for Milo. He that - 
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Traitor: Thereforez where the Major:is cer®= * 
ainly true, the Minor only is to be proved ; 
his therefore Tylly endeavours to - do 
roughout that whole Oration. 
| Sometimes the Major is the Grinomenon, as 

ully in his Oration for Sextus Roſcixs. Ns 
Son would kill bis father, but for ſome great 
cauſe ; Sextus Roſcius is a ſon : Therefore. In 
this Syllogiſm the Minor 15 undoubtedly true, 
and therefore the Major only is to be proved, 
for in that is the whole force. Sometimes 
the Crinomexon 13 in the Major and Minor 
both. For example, He killed Roſcins that 
was advantaged by his death : but the death of 
 Roſcius was advantagions t0,Capiten >There- 
fore. Here the Major and the Minor are both 
to be proved, In the reading therefore, 
and in the compoling of Orations, the Crz- 
nomen0n muſt be regarded.But when the Ge- 
neral propoſition hath ſeveral parts, there 
are ſeveral Crinomenons to be regarded. 

2. As for Tranſitions, itis by them. that” 
the arguments for confirmation have a de» 
pendance on one another, yea and the ſe yes 
ral parts of the-Oration alſo. Anda Traxſe- 
tion is a kind of ſpeech by which we expreſs 
what hathi been ſaid in few words, - and 
briefly ſhew what. yet remaineth to be ſpo- 

ken. . It is cither perfect or imperfec?, That: 
19”- 
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men- Or by defiring the Auditors that they 
would at preſent admit the thing, which 
afterwards you will prove more fully, 
Fiftly, that all the things declared, may 
ctend to the end propounded and that the 
 onfirmmation may eaſily follow thereupon. 
Moreover in declaring any thing let the O- 
.rator chiefly obſerve, the perſons, matter, 
time, place, - manner, and cauſe, which do 
almoſt happen in all caſes; but yet all theſc 
circumſtances are not alwayes neceſlary to 
be exprefled, but as many of them only, as 
the Oratourin his diſcretion ſhall think fit, 
The Fourth part of an Oration is Confir- 
mation and Confirmation is as it were the 
. very heart and foul by which an Oration 
may be chiefly ſaid to live ; orit is the chick 
part of an Oratjon in which the arguments 
are produced by which we would prove our 
propolition, & refute or anſwer the contra- 
ry opinion of our adverſary, if needreguire. 
What is neceſſary in this behalf,may be col- 
lefed from what hath been already ſaid. 


Seeing that Confirmition doth conſiſt of the 


arguments that are invented, and the 
right diſpoſition of them, both which 


have been fully enough declared before. | 


Thus much only I will adde, that the Ora- 
tor in Confirmation may do well to remem- 
bcr, 
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ber, Firft, to name thoſe - Arguments in ? 
the beginning of his Confirmation, and al- * 
{o in the conclulion which carry with 
them the greateſt weight, and thoſe of 
leaſt concernment 1n the midti. Secondly, to 
take care, that his Oration may {till gather 
ſtrength 3 and this will be done, if the fol- 
lowing words be (till more ſignificant than 
the former , and that the affections be 
moſt moved in the very cloſe thereof. 
Thirdly, let him take care, that all his Ar- 
guments dos fully prove his propoſition. 
Fourthly, that he urge not his argu- 
ments in one and the {ame manner and 
forme, but that he uſe varicty of figures, } 
and propound them ſometimes by way of : 
Syllogiſm , {ometjhmes 1n an Enthymem , ; 
ſometimes ommitting the Mijor, ſometimes * 
the Concluſion, as he thinks it moſt conveni= © 
Ent. Fifily, let him find out the Crinome- . 
n0n, uſe fit Tranſitions Sentences, Digreſiuus 
and Amplifications. And the Crinomen'n 15 3 
that propoſition in the Argumentation , 4 
whether General or Particu\ar,in which the * 
whole .ſtrengeh doth lie, and that bcing 2 
proved , the whole matter (eemeth to be 3 
provedalſo: this theretore the Orator malt 
eſpecially declare and conhrime. , 
Here then obſcrve, 1. That the Cr145+ 3 
Mein 
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| the greater varietie 'of arguments may be 
* found to prove the propolition. For Ex- 
ample, let the propoſition be this; T will 
| (hw your. that a King onght to love bis ſubjefs 
* and the Common wealth. The firſt argu» 
ment is; Becanſe the head ought to love the 
| members > The King u the head, the ſubjeis 
' aretht members; Therefore &c. The Goa 
Argument: is Every one ought to love his pa- 
| #rimony. The common wealth is the Kings pa* 
* #rimony : Therefore- &c, Here you (ce that 
ſeveral] arguments may be brought to con- 
frm the propoſition, becauſe the Crinomenon 
is the {ame with the general propoſition of 
the Oration. 

Note 2. That the Crixzomenor is ſome- 
times different from the Generall propolt- 
tion in the Oration, and then there is but 
one-principal argument in thewhole Ora+ 

' tion, which we mult endeavour toconhrme 
and amplitic. Moreover this Crinomeon may 
be diſcovered, if you put your principal Ar- 
gvments into a true Syllogiſticall- form 3 for 

. the Minor in the ſyllogiſm is ſometimes the 

* Crinomenon, as in the firſt argument of the 


'- 31 8 Traitor deferves tobe hill d, Claudius: was 
| a 7 raitor 


” menon is ſometimes the ſame with'the pro-- 
poſition of the whole Oration z and then. 


| Oration, which Tally made for Milo. He tht - 
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| pendance on one another, yea and the ſeve- 
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Traitor: Therefore where the Major:is cer» 
ainly true, the Minor only is tobe proved 
his therefore Tylly endeavours to - do 
roughout that whole Oration. 
Sometimes the Major 15 the Grinomenon, as 
uly in his Oration for Sextus Roſcius. Ns 
Son would kill bis father, bat for ſome great 
cauſe ; Sextus Roſcius is a ſon: Therefore. In 
this Syllogiſm the Minor is undoubtedly true, 
and therefore the Major only is to be proved, 
for in that is the whole force. Sometimes 
the Crinomenon 13 in the Major and Minor 
both. For example, He killed Roſcins that 
was advantaged by bis death : but the death of 
Roſcius Was advantagious $0;Capiten  There- 
fore. Here the Major and the Minor are both 
to be proved, In the reading therefore, 
and in the compoling of Orations, the Crz- 
nomenon muſt be regarded.But when the Ge- 
neral propoſition hath ſeveral parts, there 
are ſc veral Crinomexons to be regarded. 

2. As for Tranſitions, itis by them. that” 
the arguments for confirmation have a de- 


ral parts of the-Oration allo. Anda Traxſe- 
tion is a kind of ſpeech by which we expreſs 
what hate been ſaid in few words, - and 
briefly ſhew what yet remaineth to be ſpo- 
ken, It is cither perfect or imperfec?. That: 
13 *- 
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** menon is ſometimes the ſame with'the pro-- 
- poſition of the whole Oration z and then. 


the greater varietie 'of arguments may be 
found to prove the propolition. For Ex- 
| ample, let the propolition be this; T will 

 (hew you. that a King ought to love bis ſubjefis 
* and the Common wealth, The firſt argu« 

ment is; Becanſe the head ought to love the 
members > The King u the head, the ſubjetis 
' are the members; Therefore ec. The Gal 
| Argument: IS 3 Every one ought to love hir pas 
| zrimony. The common wealth is the Kings pas 
* #rimony : Therefore- &c. Here you ſee that 
| ſeveral) arguments may be brought to con- 
+ fixm the propoſition, becauſe the Crinomenon 
is the fame with the general propoſition of 
the Oration. 

Note 2. That the Crizomenor is ſome- 
times different from the Generall propolt- 
tron in the Oration, and then there is but 
 one-principal argument 'in thewhole Ora« 

' tion, which we mult endeavour toconhrme 
and amplific. Moreover this Crizomezon may 
be diſcovered, if you put your principal Ar- 
gyments into a true Syllogiſticall-form 3 for 
- the Minor in the lyllogiſm is ſometimes the 
| Crinomenon, as in the firſt argument of the 


| Oration, which Tylly made for Milo. He that - 
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Traitor: Therefore; where the Major: is cer- 
ainly true, the Minor only is tobe proved 
his therefore Tully endeavours to «do 
roughout that whole Oration. 

Sometimes the Major is the Grinomenon, as 
ully in his Oration for Sextus Roſcixs. Ns 
Son would kill bis father, bat for ſome great 
cauſe ; Sextus Roſcius is a ſon: Therefore. In 
this Syllogiſm the M#nor is undoubtedly true, 
and therefore the Major only is to be proved, 
for in that is the whole force. Sometimes 
the Crinomenon 15 in the Major and Minor 
both. For example, He killed Roſcims that 
was advantaged by bis death : but the death of 
Roſcius was advantagions to;Capiton z>There- 
fore. Here the Major and the Minor are both 
to be proved, In the reading therefore, 
and in the compoling of Orations, the Crz- 
nomenon muſt be regarded.But when the Ge- 
neral propoſition hath feveral parts, there 
are ſeveral Crmmomenons to be regarded. 
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| 2. As for Tranſitions, itis by them. that 


the arguments for -confirmation have a de- 
| pendance on one another, yea and the ſeves 
ral parts of the-Oration alſo. Anda Traxſt- 
tion is a kind of (ſpeech by which we expreſs 


what hath been ſaid in few words, - and 

briefly ſhew what. yet remaineth to be ſpo- 

ken. . It is cither perfed or imperfec?, That: 
I 


® . - 
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is a perfets Tranſition which repeats the thing 
ſpoken, and infers the things that are toh 
ſaid : as if you ſhould fay; Enough by 
been ſaid concerning the neceſſity of Arms ; ly 
let us now fee what advantage may come fri 
them. An imperfed Tranſition 1s when we 
do not revoke the things that are ſpoker 
but only proceed to the things that are tt 
be ſpoken, with theſe or the like expreflior 
But now, furtbermore, adde #0 this, and ſuch 
like. And note allo that one argumen 
doth then properly follow another, whe 
in the end okone argument, ſuch a fenc 
thereof is given, as will calily open away 0 
ſpeaking and arguing further. 

3- Sometimes the Orator may declare 
the argument by way of Sentence, and this 
may be twofold, plain or obſcure. 

A plain Sentence is the declaration of the 
truth in few words. Or, it is an univerlal 
ſpeech concerning the good that. is to be 


+ done.and the evil that is to be eſchewed;con- 


cerning God, religion, providence, and 
other things belonging to the life and mane 
vers of men. For example; 


Nemo mortalium omnibus bory ſapit, 
No man is wiſe at alltimes. 


,* * £0 
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An obſcure ſentence is a particular ſpeech 


J deducted from a general, the circumſtances 


of perſonas , time and place being added 


kJ thercunto; as thus Jt cannot be, O Peter, 
that thon ſhouldeſt be always wiſe. 


Theſe Occult ſentences are to be very fre- 
quently uſed in any part of an Oration, for 
they do adorn it much ,and are very taking 
with the Auditors : Plain ſentences may be 
alſo uſed, but theſe do beſt become old men 
and ſuch as have experience and are chief» | 
ly to be uſed in grave matters. 

4: Digreſſions are oft times and very grace- 
fully uſed in Confirmation : 1n which ſome» 
thing is touched upon, which {cemeth little 
to the purpoſe,but yet doth ſerve to illuftrate 
the matter in hand.And this may be done ei- 
ther briefly, and then there needeth no tray 
ſition; orelle more largely, and then the Ora» 
tor muſt recall himſclt, as from a long and a 
by-path to his preſent purpole, 

The Orator may uſe Digreſions, when 
he is to ſpeak of univerſal and common 
things, as, of vices, virtues, ſlavery, liberty, 
life, death and ſuch like. 

As ſuppoſe one were to prove, that it 
were not tit to thruſt a learned man out of a 
City, he might make his digreſſion on the 


praiſe of learning,ſhewing as well the m_ 
ity 
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88 The Art 
ſity as the profit of it, Expoſitions of 
things done and deſcriptions of places, per- 
ſons, cuſtoms and ſuch like, may be hands 
ſomely-uſed in digreſſions. 

5. Amplification is a ſpeech, which doth 
augment that, which being nakedly related 
would {ſeem {mall and trivial, by deſcribing 
of it by adjundts and circumſtances. Itis 
twofold, of words and things. 

Amplification of words, is that by which 
the matter 15 augmented by the choice of 
words, and manner of ſpeech, And a 
ſpeech may be augmented from one word 
ſeveral ways. 

1. Bytheaddition of fit Epithites 3 thus 
Tuly doth amplitie and enlarge chis one 
word War (aying, thatit is a» borrible and s 
villainous war, and full of all wickedneſ7. 

2. By the uſe of ſuteable Adverbs as, 
you may juſtly and deſervedly praiſe bim. 

3- By definition or dilcription ; as, the 
hands of wicked and pernicious men, in litcad 
of murtherers. 

4«. By Notation as, the golden mouthed 
Chriſoſtom. 

5- Synonomies, when many expreſſions 


are uſed which carry the ſame ſence as, | 


thy conjunition of minds, this conſpiring toge» 
tber:4x one, this moſt. ple:ſant ſociety of life, 
inſtea 
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6. By Paraphraſe+ as, this ſaying of the 

ommn people he minded us of a long time ſince, 
n ſtead of this, 7t is @ common ſaying or 
hus, # was that ſeaſon of the year when the 
arth pts on ber moſt gorgeous apparel to enter- 
ain the ſun, tor, it was in the ſpring. 
7. By Enumeration of parts, when the 
parts are expreſſed inftcad of the whole 3 as, 
L Finſtead of ſaying, this valley is ſet forth with 
| Nall tbe imbelliſhments that low graund is capable 
| Bf, one may lay : The rich fields of corn and © 
green meadows lie in ſeveral aivifions inter 
checkered like great beds of flowers, and freſh 
| Bo!aſs pots in a large garden. The corn-fie/ds 
lorþ as if the roots which were bid in them com- 
plamed, that by miſtake of their own ſtrength, 
thcou:b 2 great deſire of being frunfal, they had 
ſent forth mire ſtalks than #hey could well ſup- 
ort, and the overl :den ears encreaſed that 3p- 
preſſion; the ſweet graſs grew #p ſo thick #n the 
meadyws, that it ſeemed to be flraightned for 
want 'f room, and yet crowded cloſer to make 
way for thoſe-fragrant flowers of all | ts which 
grew wp with it and ibeſe mivg/ing their va+ 
rious colours as they beſt fitted the. [everal greens 
| which tbey foxnd there, made s ſhewiike arith,, 
carpet, where prafs was the grounAd,rarely made 
wp with beauwful Embroid:ries of nn” | 
BY 
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8. By the commemoration of cauſe, 
the antecedents and conlequents of thing 
as : Thow baſt done what thou canſt to dei 
this city with the ſword, and with arms, akhet 0) 
with tbe terror of an army, and the wickednfyfiern 
af Conſals, and by beſieging the moſt fartifnanr 
Temples, by preprſſeſſing the Judges, by overaoh W 
ing the Courts of Fudicature, at bome and you a 
broad. thing 
Amplification of tbings is, when the mafſthan 
ter it ſelf is encreaſed and connrmed witfſy,y f 
grave ſentences : yet it is tormed inditterentÞ}here 
 ; ly fromthe ſameplacesfrom whence theaſy-# 
guments are taken,ſeeing there are many def] yore 
finitions or deſcriptions of one and the fan 
thing : as hiſtory is the witneſs of times, thy as, 
light oftruth, the memory of faſhions, thFRoy 
meſſepger ot antiquity, the miltre(s of behaſ An 
viour. thr 
2. When many conſequences are rcckoly (ta: 
ed up; 4.e. thole things which may pre] ba 
fently or hereafter follow:as if the propolitl] rep 
on werez Many miſchiefs may follow for want tb 
of due eonſider ation. 
This may be amplified in this manner] fo 
What are the conſequences of inconſideration' 
» By this means the opportanity of advancement i ly 
neglected, the preſent peſſeſſion of goods is utter] Y' 
ly loft, together with our own lives and the con] i! 
min 
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oF 3. When many cauſes are reckoned up: 
Wks if the propolition were this ; Never dz 
1 hat of which you ſhall have cauſe to repent you 
WLfierpards. Which may be amplined in this 

&nanner. 

When you do that which is to be lamented, 
wn att inconſfiderately, than which there is no- 
thing more fooliſh:you are overcome with paſſion, 
MF than which there is nothing more imprudent : 
Yrou foreſee not what may follow , than which 
eMythere is nothing more dangerous: you reſtrain not 
Wy '#r unraly luſt, than which tbereis nothing 
amore indecent. 
When many effecs are reckoned up 
Jas, let the propofition be, Antonius did the 
hy Romans many miſchiefs. Which may be thus 
uſ Amplified. © The Romans bewail the loſs of 
three armies, which Antomus deſtroyed. They 
ly tand in need of wiſe men, and thoſe Antonius 
© bath deprived them of. Their Authority and 
U] reput ation 15 much weakened and impaired, and 
that they mey thank Antonius for. 

5. When many fimilitudes are brought : 
for example ſake, let this be the propoſition. 

If ſmallf alts be not correfied, they will hard- 
q ly be mended when they are greater. Which 
| you may amplite in this manner : ExtingwiſÞ 
 1boe parks of wickedne/r nl; you pwpeſe 
| 
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be conſumed ;ſtop up thoſe fountains unleſs yaſpmes 
mean to be overflowed with thoſe violent wer CO! 
ters, take Phyſich in time, if you fear the apJns, | 
proach of ſome mortal diſeaſe. For as fire whichgurc* 
is kindled by ſmall embers, doth many timul Ti 
deſtroy whole Cities: as aRiver is by tbe droppingwith 
of ſmall ſprings increaſed to ſuch a heap of waterypuucl 
as overfloweth the wi1le land : as light dittens 
pers do occaſion great diſeaſes, and ſweep ama) 
whole families : ſo the vices of young men, ut 
leſs they be timely ſuppreſſed, will be me and ns, 
more rootedin them, until they have bereft their ume 
minds of all vertue and common boneſty. OM 

Confutation is a part or kind of Confirms Fhat 
2w0n, in which we anſwer all obje&ions : it [the 
doth either preceed or follow confirmation, (ul 
or may be here and there uſed in all the parts} 1 
of the Oration. And theſe objcions may ſan | 
be cither all anſwered together, or thole ry. 
firſt, which are firlt made, and then the lat- [m1 
ter; or thoſe firſt which are moſt material, [be 
and the reſt may fall of them{clves;z or the |{u« 
weakelt tirſt, that they bcing avoided, the | th 
ſtrongeſt arguments may be ſomewhat |p3 
weaned, And the manner of doing this,1s 
by ſhewing,that the Adverſarics allegation Jar 
1s either falſe, impoſſible, uncertain, or | 
pertinent and the like: and becauſe this | P' 
part of an Oration is full of heat, and (omc- 

| times | 
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james of fury, it doth . admit of Dialogiſms ® 
wer conferences, Irontes, iliwſions, interrogati- 
abns, execratiens, and other like vehemnent fi« 
ich@ures and affections. 
mel Theſe objections are ſometimes rejected 
wehvith great ſcorn, ſometimes eluded not fo 
erguuch by ſtrength of argument, as by voice 
mand geſture. 
1 The Adverſary is ſometimes vexed with 
w- hiding 3 ſometimes preſſed with Queſti- 
adfons, and the dint ofall his arguments ſome- 
er times blunted with the like obj. tions : 
ometimes there is no anſwer given to 
a&*Fthat which he requireth of us 3 {ometimes 
it the anſwer 15 not given preſently, but firtt 
n, ſuſpended for a long time. 
ts} Peroration Or Concluſion is the laſt part of 
y [an Oration, in which the Orator ſhould ve- 
le [ry much endeavour to fct an edge in the 
t- [minds of his Auditors, and incline them to 
I, ]be of his ſidezand here he thould therefore uſe 
e [ſuch tigures, as are molt proper to move 
e | the affections; it doth chicflly conſiſt of two 
t [parts, Enumeratipy and Amplification. 
s | Enumeration is required, that the chief 
1 Jarguments more largely opened in the for- 
r | mer diſcourſe may be briefly and clearly re» 
s | peatcd in a new torm of words. — 
on 
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be conſumed ſtop up thoſe fountains enleſ1yÞmes 
mean to be overflowed with thoſe violent wet COT 
ters take Phyſick in time, if you fear the ay"11 © 
proach of ſome mortal diſeaſe. For as fire whichuues 
is kindled by ſmall embers, doth many ti Ti 
deſtroy whole Cities: as aRiver is by tbe dropping ith 
of ſmall ſprings increaſed to ſuch a heap of wateropuct? 
as overfloweth the w:1le land : as light dittenjud £ 
pers do occaſion great diſeaſes, and ſweep ana T' 
whole families : ſo the vices of young men, uid! 
leſs they be timely ſuppreſſed, will be mvre andÞ1s, 
more rootedin them,” until they have bereft theme 
mlnds of all vertue and common boneſty. OM! 
 Confutation is a part or kind of ConfirmePhat 
wn, In which we anſwer all objections : it 
doth either preceed or follow confirmation, 
or may be here and there uſed in all the parts] I 
of the Ocation. And theſe objections may fan ( 
be either all anſwered together, or thoſe hy | 
hiſt, which are firlt made, and then the lat- [m1 
ter; or thoſe firlt which are moſt material, [be 
and the reft may fall of them(clvesz or the |{u« 
weakelt tirſt, that they being avoided, the | th 
ſtrongeltt arguments may be ſomewhat |p3 
weakned, And the manner of doing this, 1s 
by ſhewing,that the Adverſarics allegation Ja 
1s either falſe, impoſſible, uncertain, or |" 
mpcrtinent and the like: and becauſe this |P 
part Of an Oration is full of heat, and ſomc- 
| times 
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mes of fury, it doth admit of Dialogiſmes  * 
w# conferences, Tromes, illuſions, interrogati- 
earns, execratiens, and other like vehement fi« 
bictures and affections. 
i Thcſc objeRions are ſometimes rejected 
ith great ſcorn, ſometimes eluded not fo 
terfuuch by ſtrength of argument, as by voice 
em-flnd geſture, 
pl The Adverſary is ſometimes vexed with 
w-Ehiding 3 ſometimes preſſed with Queſti= 
adÞns, and the dint ofall his arguments ſome- 
ir ftimes blunted with the like objcions : 
ometimes there is no anſwer given to 
z&*Fhat which he requireth of us 3 {ometimes 
 itthe anſwer is not given preſcntly, but firtk 
n, luſpended for a long time. 
ts] Peroration Or Concluſion is the laſt part of 
ay fan Oration, in which the Orator ſhould ve- 
le [ry much endeavour to (ct an edge in the 
t- [minds of his Auditors, and incline them to 
I, Ibe of his fidezand here he (hould therefore uſe 
e [ſuch figures, as are molt proper to move 
e | theaffeionsz 1t doth chictlly conſiſt of two 
t | parts, Exrmeratipy and Amplification. 
s | Enumeration is required, that the chief 
1 Jarguments more largely opened in the tor- 
r | mer diſcourſe may be briefly and clearly res 
; | peatcd in a new torm of words. "——_ 
on 
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zn defires, that this repetition may bylfjrt « 
made, by ſome ſerious expreſſions, adorned} El 
with ſentences and figures. This part off: b 
the Oration ought therefore to be more exyan 
a&ﬀly compoled; becauſe by this the Ora-j A 
tor 15 commonly the more or leſs valued ;fine 
for this the Auditors do bett remember, he f 
and from hence do pals their judgments off A 
Us. pee 
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CHAP. VI. I 


Of Elocution. hi 


F all the parts of Rhetorick, Elution 

in my judgment is the moſt excellent, | C 
for that it is but to lictle purpoſe to have a |of 
good invention, and an excellent way of me- [nat 
#bodizing or diſpoſing of arguments, unleſs rel 
we can alloexprels them in apt and fitting ter 
words, and handſomely adorn them with |iþ; 
Tropes and Figures.In the wording therefore 
of an Oration care muſt be had, that the or 
words thereof be firſt plain and ſignificant, | c« 
and then neat and elegant, aud hence this | #: 
part 
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 baffict of Rhetor ick may be thus defined. "I 
ned Elocntion or the garniſhing of ſpeech, is an ' 
offer by which the ſpeech 15 beantified with the e- 
ex$pancy of words and ſentences. 
ra] And this is performed two ways, by the 
d ;fine manner of words called a Trope, or by 
er, ſhe fine frame of ſpeech called a Figwre. 
of} A Trope is ſxch an Elocntion or manner of 
beech, as doth change the fipmſication of a word 
no 6 different fignification from the natural. 

i = a Trope two things are to be conſide- 
ed. 


» Lhe —_ "O59 


1+ The AﬀeSions. 2. The Kindr. 
Catachrefis 
. » Hyperbole 
he Aﬀedtions of a Tropeare 4.” ot levfis 
( Allegoria. 


t, | Catachreſfis is a harſh and wnpleaſant change 
a ſof a word; as namely when one word or 
e- [name is put for another, not by any proper 
6 Jrelation, but by a kind of force. He threa- 
g tens me a good turn. Enoch was tranſlated, 
h Jtbat be ſhould not ſee death. 

re | Hyperbole 3s a very falſe relation of atbing, 
i | or a more boldexceſs of a Trope, which doth ex- 
t, | cred belief, either by augmentation or by dimi- 
is | 1#tion. Note, that though an Hyperbole doth 
vary 
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vary from the truth, yet doth it not deceyÞ 


(4 a 


us through fiction or ſuch variation, a 
ED a 
Anxeſis, or | 

AnH 1perbole 15 twofold 3 Me; > 5h j 

An Auxefis is,when for augmentation ſaken - 
Amplific ation, we interpoſe a more vehement us: 
preſſion, in bis proper place 3 as when we ſay, 

Magnificent for Liberal, Crueltor Severe, $4 R 

crilegious tor Wicked. : 


A Meiofis, or a T apinofis is when. for exte- 
nuation ſake we uſe a milder or more favon- 
rable expreſſion, than the matter requireth : 
as when we ſay a Flatterer 1s a courteous and q 
an affable perſon. | 

A Mctaleplis is that which conteineth ma 
Tropes in one expreſſion , as when we by an im- 
proper ſpeech, fignihe, firſt that which 
1mproper, and by that improper ſpecch pet- 
haps another, and fo forward till we come| . 
to that which is proper, making way on : 
tranſition by interpoſing a mean degree 34 


All the City was moved. Math. 21. 10 : 
where the City is put for Feruſalem, by a 

, Synecdoche Generis: and Ferwuſaiem for its in- 

habitants, by a Metonymy of tbe ſubject. t 

An ALLEGORY 7s jibe continuatio . 


of @ Trope, as where many Tropes of the ſam 
kin 
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| kind are joyned together: as, put on the whote © 
armour of God. Ephel, 6. 11. He ſhall be as © 
' @ Tree planted by the rivers of water; Pſalm. © 
: 


In an Alegory obſerve to end with the 
(ame kind of Trope with wh'ch you begin, | 
"1 orelſe the inconſcquence will be abſurd. 


a), The ſeveral kinds of Tropes are theſe four. 
1. A Metonymy. 3- 4 Metaphore, and 
2+ An Irony. 4+ A S;nechdoche. 


h. A Metonymy 3s a Tr:pe 'f the Canſeto the 

4 eff<, ef the ſubjef to the adjunti: and the con- 
"IJ try, of the effc@ to the cauſe, or of the ad- 
jun to the ſubj: a. 


| 4, There are four kinds of Caſes. 2 
1. The Efficient cauſe,by which a thing is. © 


a 2. The Material cauſe, of whicha thing 
for 1 made. '. | 

ſi 3. The Formal canſe, by which a thing is 
= what it 1s. 


Ka 4+ The Final cauſe; for which a thing is : 

I of which the two firſt only belong to. our | 
prelent. purpoſe. res, 

A Metonymy of the Cauſe is-twofo! 3 

is, of the Ef cient or of the Materi il C auf 
A Metonymy of 2110 Cauſe if, w 
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+ The Author or inventor of an 
* for thoſe things which they have cff:Qed, 
or of which he is Author, as Mars for war, 


© for brety, Bacchus for wine, Venus for love, 
.Livie for the Hiſtory written by Livie, Virgil 
” for the poems or works compoſed by Virgil. 
 Andthus thezyftrament is alſo put for the 
* thing cffeded by it. As the rmgnetor ſpeech, 
* the hand for writing, the ſword tor ſlaughter, 
Arms tor war. 

A Metonymy of the Material Cauſe 1s, when 
> the name of the matter is put for the effec 
as Braſs for braſs mony, Silver for Silver mo- 


end ſtone; 1. e, Idols made of wood ard ttone; 
the iron enteredinto his ſoul, i. e, fetters. 
A Metenymy of the effe& is, when the efhci- 

- ent caule is ſignified by the effects; as Vidory 
* / is by nature proxd and inſulent ; that 15, it 
maketh men proud and inſolent. Pale 
dearth, which, maketh pale. 

Nvte. That is called the cff-& which de» 
endeth upon the efficient cauſe. 
ghus Fickedneſs is put for the ungodly 
of wicked aQions, the work tor the 


ythng is put 


Pulcan for fire, Neptune for the Sea, Ceres 


| . ny, Gold for goldcoin: they worſhipped wood * 


of Rhetonick. "94 
WM En ha 
© uas mernit penas jam dedivillud opus. © 
The work, hath received that puniſhment © 
which it did deſerve ; that is Ovid the Author 
of the work. 


A Metonymy of the Subjeff is, when the 
proper name of any ſubject is made to figni- 
he the adjunct. Ly 

Note. That is faid to be a Subjet, in' 
which a thing may be any way ſaid to be 
or adhere. | A 

There may be a Metonymy of the ſubjed 
theſe nine ſeveral ways. 

1+ Whena Subjc& is put for an inherent 
accident 3 as, Curii for Vidtory, Curius being 
the name of a certain victorious Captain. 

2. When the thing conteining is put for. _ 
the conteined. As the Cup for the drink 7 
in the Cup, the purſe for the mommy. : 

3- When the place is put for the inhabi- 2? 
tants as, The City for the Citizens. They > 
ſmote the city with the ſrrord, i. ce. the menin 
it, 


4. When the place is put for the things 
done in the place 3 as, Pſal. 68. 29. Becanſ? 
of thy Temple at Feruſalem where by Tem» 
ple 1s underſtood the holy exerciſcs,gnd di» 
vine worthip uſed in the Temple. * 
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thing poſſeſſed by him3 as, Foel, 3. 20, 
Judah ſhall be inhabited for ever : where Fu- 
dab the Son of Facob is put for the Land of 
Fury, which was promiſed to his poſterity 
and by them poſleſl:d. 

6. When the Captain is put for his army 
as, Annibal is conquered, that is, Annibal's 
ary. 

. When a Patron or advocate is put for 
his client ; as, The carſe will go againſt the 
Attorney General, that is, againſt his client. 

8. When a thing which 1s done in time is 
- put for the time in which it was done 3 as, 
& Harveſt tor Summer, Fob. 32. 7. T ſaid days 
" ſhould ſpeak, and multitude of years ſhou!d 
* geacb wiſdom, 1. e, the aged who have cen 
many days. 

9. When the name of the thing ſignihed 
is put for the ſign 3 as, Ovid. Faſt : 1. ver}. 
201. 


Twppiter anguſta vix totus ſtabat in ee : 

Izque Jovis dextra fille fulmen erat. 

ky « In narrow c'#rt, Jove.could ſcarce upright 
| ftand, "I 

And held an earthen thunderbalt in's band. 


Virg.Eclog. 3. og. 
| rpreaqs 


» 6c. when the poſſeſior is put for the 
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Orpheagq 1n meio poſit, ſylvaſqz ſequenter. 
In the midſt be ſet Orpheus and the woods f I- * 
lowing, that 1s, the carved images of Orpheus-+ 
| and the woods. 

A Metonymy of the adjund& ir, when the : 
adjunct is put tor the ſubject. Gen. 31. 53s 
Facob ſware by the fear of bis father Iſaac, 
1. e. by God whom [ſaac feared. - 

There may be s Metonymy of the adjnnit * 
eight ſeveral ways. ; 

1. When the names of vertues are put 1 
for good men, of vices for wicked, and of 2 
many other things for the perſons to whom 
they belong, or to whom they may be cal- 
led Adjuncts 3 as, on this fide modeſty con» | 
tendeth, impudence on that ; where modeſty 
is put for modeſt men, and impudence for : 
impudent men. | 

2. When the thing conteined is put for |. 
the thing contetning 3 as, P/al. 11. 7. Tbe 
righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, i. e. righ= 3 
teOUs MEN, 4 

3- When the adjunct of the time 1s put : 
for the (abject. Thus the zight is put for 
ſep, which is uſually taken in the night. 
Epbeſ. 5- 16+ The days are evil, 1.c. the ? 
heartsand-converſationsof the men of thele *? 
dsysarec evil. 


F 3 4+ When ; 
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nitied ; as, The Scepter for the Kingdome, a 
* gown for peace, Arms tor war. 

5. When the thing placcd is put for the 
place it ſelf: we ſought thee in all booky, that 
s, in book(cllcrs thops. | 

6. When the Antecedent 15. put for the 
conſequent; as, pray bear, meaning, pray 
obſerve. 

7. When the conſequent is put for the an- 
tecedent;z as, Heis buried, inſtead of, he is 
dead. 

8. Wien one Concomitant 1s put for a- 
nothcrz as, Amnnibal (taid there, that is the 
- Army of Aunibal. 
| An Ironyts a Trope from one oppoſite to ano- 

" #ber; or, in which weſpeak, by contraries. 

An Irony may be perceived three ways I. 
by the manner of pronunciation; 2. by the 
perſon; 3. by the nature of the thing : for 
it any of theſe do differ from the words, it 
5 clear, that the intention doth differ from 
them alſo. 


Unlike, or 


Oppyſites are of two ſorts, Camas 


{ All things of different natures are ſaid tobe 
unlike ; as, A man, a Stone, a. Book, 8 Pogs 
 - an 


4. When the Sign is put for the thing ſig- 
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and therefore one particular thing, may be *? 
equally oppoſed to many things. | 

All things are (aid to be contrary to one 
another that are of contrary natures : 'as 
lizhtand darkneſs, beat and'c1d: and there- 
fore one particular thing may be equally op 1 
poſed to another particular. 

An Irony of a thing uniike is, when any 
thing is ſpoken of one perſon and under- 
ſtood of another : whether it be affirmed of 
both, or denycd of one, as, Virgil Ecloz. 3; 


Tum credo cum me arbutum videre Myconis, 
Atque mala vites incidere falce novellag. | 


$ ure 'twas when Tin Mycon's ground was tooks 
Pruning bis vines with an unwelcome hook. 


Where Mexalcs naming himſelf means . 
Dameta. F 
Denied of one, as, Ovid Metam. 13, 


Nec in bis quiſquam damnatus & exul. | 
Ne of theſe were either hanged or baniſhed. ? 


Where Ulyſſes accuſing Ajax tells him 7 
that none of his kindred were either hang.- * 
ed or baniſhed 3 thereby intimating that 4 
ſome of Ajex's generation were,'to wit, | 

F 4 his : 


204 UC at ty. 
© his father Telamon, and his Uncle Pelews, for 
* killing of Phocss, 

An Irony from the contrary is, when one 
contrary is ſignified by another 5 as, 


O Salve bene vir curaſti probe. 
O thou art an honeſt man, thou haſt done ve- 
 yywell: 


meaning that he was a very rogue and had 
been very carclc(s. 


Paraleplis is a kind of Irony, by which we tro 

ſeem to paſs by or take no notice of ſuch things 0 

| which yet we ſtricily ol ſerve and remember. : 
| The forms of this hgure are theſe 3 I let 

* paſs, 1 am filent, I omit, 1 will leave wr, 1 | % 
' gay not &c. as thus, I ſay nothing of. your li 

* centions life, inceſtuous marriage, or your being M 

- perjured in ſuch a cauſe, &&. Where in 2 2 


| kind of elegancy we ſeem to paſs by thoſe 
© Crimcs,, which we do more eminently re- 7 
- member. 
 Apophalis3s @ kind of Irony, by which we 
deny to ſay or do, which yet we ſp:ak with great- 
| eft earneſtneſs, and do with all our might 3 as, | 
: ror will I mention theſe things, which if 1 | 
Should, you could not I am ſure, deny them. 
; Fhis figure differs from the former, in no» 
thing but the manner of ſpeaking. | 
| A 
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of Ryeke ick; 05 
A Metaphore is a Trope. by which we ex © 
preſs our ſelves by a word, which is of like fig- © 
nification, with that wemean. There is no. 
thing in the world, of which there is nota. 
nother thing to which it may be reſembled ; 
and therefore there is nothing from whence - 
a Metaphore may not be deducted ;, as, Prin. * 
ceps capt Kei-publ:ce, The King is the head "ff | 
the common wealth. | 
There are cight ſort of things eſpecially, 
from which a Metaphore may be deduced. 
i. From ſacred and holy things; as, 
One man is a God to another. 
2. From the Heavens 3 as, Virgil the ſua 
of Poets. ; | 
3- From the Elements as, The fire of cu= : 
Vy 5 the floou of eloquence and Rhetorick. «3 


4+ From Mctcors; as, The lightning of 
an Oration. | 
5. From M:nerals; as, Golden ages; an 
Tron breaſt. } 
6. From Vegetables 3 as, The flower of #9 2: 
biluy. 4 
7. From living creatures as, Entzland is 5 
the eye of Iſlinds,Orators dg bark not ſpeah. F 
$. From Artificial things as, Ajpimn i 3 
the Cymbal of ibe world, fo called tor his ? 
118, 
much talkug, Jp antÞ 
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And hence are theſe expreſſions, Fo file 

writing, t0 poliſh ap oration, to rip or unſww 

friendſhip. | 
Synecdoche is a Trope,by which a part is put 4 

For 1be whole and the contrary; i. C. the wholt it wh 

put for 4 part. 


A part istwofold. 8 oem 2, 

A Synecdoebe of a Member is, when by a } 01 
member the whole is fignified. As the 4 ®: 
Roof for the houſe, the ſmords point forthe | M 
ſword it ſelf, a General for his Army, the | V' 
ſoul fora man. 

Thus the fingular number is put for the = 
plural; as, The Roman was victor in battel, | ÞP 
meaning the army of the Romans. { 

Note. That the fingular number js a part 
- or member of the plural , not a diſtin na- 
ture: eſpecially- conſidering that every mul- | 
- titude doth conſiſt of unitics, as of ſo many 
particulars, 
| A Syneedeche of the Species is, when the 
* Species 1s put for the Genus z as, when Ari- 
fties is put for a juſt man, Craſus for a rich 
M1. 

Thus we put an infinite number-for a 
great numberz as, ou may bring fix biun- 
dred 
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dred ſuch Six hundred, one ſpecies or ſort * 
of a great number, for a great number in 3% 
the general. 
A Synecdoche of tbe whole is, when the 
is | whole is put for a part. 


* PE 
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A Synecdoche of an Integer 15, When an In-. 
| | teger 1s put for a member} as, Fhs Army 
| was ſo great as that it drank therivers dry: 
meaning a great part of the, waterin the.ri- * 
Vers. 100034 
Thus the plural number isput for theins *? 
gular; as, Cicero to Brutus 3 we deetivediibe 
people and ſeemed Orators : When the Qratox: ; 
{pake of him(elfonly. . 
A Synecdoche of the Genus \is, 'when the * 
General is put for the Special; as, @ mar _ 
for Catilmne, Vertue for fortitude, Poes for 
Homer or Virgil, Orator tor Demoſt henes Oc; © 
| Tully. Mark. 16. 15. Preach the Goſpel tar | 
every creature : meaning mankind only, ard 
not any other creature. 1 
Hitherto of Tropes the fir{t kind: of clo- 
| cution; the ſecond kind of elocution: is by. 
Figure, LT 
CHAP * 
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f A Figure is a kind of Elocution by which 
the formof a ſpeeeb is changed fromit 
right and plain uſe. 


- I" + | A Word, or 

A Figare iS Either of A Gee 
-. 4 Figure of a word is that, by which an 
- Oration or ſpeech is compoſed of wordsapt- 
land (weetly ſuitable to one another. And 


tion of ſounds or word-. 

* 4A Frgure in the Dimenſion of ſounds is the 
- Greet number of ſounds in a ſentence. 
Number is either Poetical or Oraterical. 

A Poetical nxmber is that, which is conh- 
n:d toa perpetual obſervation of certain 
| paces. 

| A Number Poetical 15 either Rhyme or Me- 
 $(7's 

 Khyme 18 a poxctical number containing a 
» certain' pumber of fect, without any re- 
; gard to the quantity of the Syllables whe- 
Uler long or ſhort. But here many times 


* this-conkiſts either in the Dimenſion or Rype- 


there. 
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in which the laft Syllables are like 3 -as, 


Dare to be true :. notbing can need alie: 
A fault that needs it moſt, grows two thereby. 


A Meter is a poetical number confiſting 
of certain feet, of which the laft foot hath 
the laſt Syllable indifferent or common, 
that 15, long or ſhort. 

In this kind of Poetical number, there is 


a liberty granted for a certain Metaplaſm or | 


transformation of a word, namely when 
there 1s (omething wanting in it, or when 
there 15 too much, or when there is ſome- 
thing changed. 

There are four kinds of Metaplaſms. 


1. ByElifton or taking away (omething 
from the end of a word, m the ſcanning of * 


a verſe. 

And this is either, Synalephe or Ecthlifis. 

Synalepha isan elifion or ſtriking out c>| 
once vowel before another in divers words 3 
as,'tis,for it 7s. 

Ecthlipſis is when the letter m with his 
vowel is taken away, becauſe the word fol- 
lowing beginneth with a vowel as, Syncer" 
e}, for Syncerum off. 

2. The ſecond kind of Metaploſm is by 
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, Figure is a kind of Elocution by which 
the form of a ſpeecb is changed fromit 
right and plain uſe. 


A Figare 1s cither of A Sentence, 


| A Figure of # word 1s that, by which an 
* Oration or ſpeech is compoſed of words apt- 
yand (weetly ſuitable to one another. And 


tion of ſounds or word-r. 

A Figure in the Dimenſion of ſounds 1s the 
- Greetnumber of ſounds in a ſentence. 

Number is either Poetical or Oratorica). 

A Poetical number is that, which 1s conh- 
ned to a perpetual obſervation ot certain 
Cpaces. | 
I A Number Poetical is either RÞyme or Me- 
$7» 
 Khyme 18 a poxtical number containing a 
- certain! pumber of fect, without any re- 
gard to the quantity of the Syllables whe- 
"Yer long or ſhort. But here many times 
there 


A Word, or | 


* this.confiſts either in the Dimenſion or Rype- | 


cc. 


| lowing beginneth with a vowel as, Syncer” 
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Dare to be true : notbing can need alie : 


A fault that needs it moſt, grows two thereby. 


A Meter 1s a poetical number confiſting 
of certain feet, of which the laſt foot hath 
the laſt Syllable indifferent or common, 
that 15, long or ſhort. 

In this kind of Poetical number, there is 
a liberty grantcd for a certain Metaplaſm or 
transformation of a word, namely when 
there 1s ſomething wanting in it, or when 
there 15 too much, or when there is ſfome- 
thing changed. 

There are four kinds of Metaplaſms. 3 

1. By Elifion or taking away ſomething 
from the end of a word, m the ſcanning of = 
a verſe. : 

And this is either, Synalepha or Ecthlipfir. 

Synalephaisan elifion or ſtriking out c| 
one vowel betore another in divers words 
as,*tts.tor 2t is. 

Ecthlipſis is when the letter m with his 
vowel is taken away, becauſe the word fol- 


ef}, for Syncerum eff. 
2. The ſecond kind of Metaplaſm is by 
adding 
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adding ſomething to, or deduQting ſome- 
thing from a word : and of this there are fix 
kinds. 

Proſtheſis , Apherefis, Epextheſir, Syncope, 
Paragope, and Apocope. 

Proſtheſis is the adding of a letter or Syll;- 
ble to the beginning of a word. 

Apbereſis is the taking away of a letter or 
a Syllable trom the beginning of a word. 

Epentheſis is the putting of a letter or Sy 
lable into the middle of a word. 

Syncope is the taking away of a letter or 
Syllable fram the middle of a ward, 

Paragoge is the putting of a letter or ſyllas 
ble to the end ofa word. 

Apocope is the taking of a letter or ſyllable 
from the end of a word. 

3. The third kind of Metaplaſms is by di- 
viding and contracting of words, the one 
15 called Djereſi,, the other Synereſis- 

Drerefis is that which. maketh two (ſylla* 
bles of one. 

Synereſic 15 the contracting of two ſylla* 
bles into one. 

4. The fourth kind of Metaplaſms is by 
changing ſomething in a word, and of this 
there are five kinds. Tmeſis, Metatheſir, An* 
titbeſis, Diaftole and Syſtole. 

Tmefis 15 that which divides the pazts of a 

COM» 
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compound, or ſimple ward. by putting ano+ * 
ther ward between them... _ . 

Metorbefi i5 the tranſpoſition or miſpla« 
cing of a Ictzer in a word, 

Antitbeſas 18 the putting of one letter for 
another.  .,' 

Diaſtole-is that which maketh a ſhort ſyl- 
lable long. .,, | 

Syſtole is that which maketh' a long ſyllas 
ble thort. | 

Oratorical number doth indeed conſiſt of 
feet, but not of any certain number of feet, 
but of as many or as few as the Orator plea- 
ſeth. And although for teſtimony or de- 
light he may ſometimes recite..the verſes of 
others, yet muſt he not make verſes,when he 
writeth proſe.He ſhould not make the begin= 
ning or the end of a verle to-beerther the be= 
ginning or end of proſe. But a greater care js 
to be had of the cloſe than either of the be- 
ginning or middle of a ſpcech,for in that the 
perfection of number doth chiefly appear; but 
theſe things will be better underſtood by 
the practice cf the meanclt Orator, than the 
precepts of the moſt skiltul. 

What the Figure of a word is, in the Dj- 
menſ 01 of the ſcund thereof, hath been ſhewed: 
now followeth the Figure of a word in reſpect 
- ofthe repetition thereot. 


And, 


fI2 - The Art © 
And this is twofold,” Like, or Unlike; 
A Figure of a word iff'the repetition of fi 
ſeundis cither with or without mntermniſſion, 
Repetition of like folnd without 3arermilf5 
#n is cither an Epizemxis or an Anadiploſic, 
An Epizeuxis is, when a like ſound is te- 
peated in the ſame ſentence without inter- 
miſſion, and that either a part ora whole 
word. es 
An Epizexxis or repetition of the part of 


a word 1s cither inthe beginning'or in the, 


end ofa word. 


An Epizexxis or repetition of a whole | 


word may be in the beginning, middle, or 
endofa ſentence; as, Ezek. 21. 9, 27, A 
ſword, a ſword is ſharpened &c. T will over- 
turn, overiurn, overturn it. 
bewaileth the death of his ſon AÞſolon in 2 
Sam. 18. 33. O my ſon Abſolom,my ſon, my 
fon Ablolom; would God Thad died for thee, 
O Abſolom, my ſon, my ſox. 

An Anadiplofis is, when a like ſound with- 


out intermiſſion is repeated in divers ſen- | 


tences, 'that is when it ends one and begins 
another as,in Dr. Donne's Poems,Page 210- 


If then, why I take not my leave ſhe ark, 
Arke her + Hts ſhe aid not unmask ? 


And 


Ar 
me 
mut 
{id | 
he £ 
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at 


k 
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And in the uſe of this Figure there is ſome- 
imzs a Climax3as when an Anadiploſis is con= 
* Finucd with many degrees. Pro Milon:Nor 
_ Þid be only rexder himſelf to the peopts, but to 
F- he Senate: nor to the Senate only, but totbe 
* Publick Gariſons and Armies : nor to theſe on'y, 
Ly: even to him, with whom the Senate baih 
I Erirn/tcd the common-wealth. 4d Heren: 
Ie br at bope of liverty now remaixeth; if it be 
awfml for them to do what they pleaſe, an1 
hat they can do what is larfu!, and dare do, 
phat they can, and aGually d:, as mich as 
hey dare , and you like whatever they do? 
Wberein we thought each line, each word, eacb 
yilable breath'd out the paſſions of a clear and 
candid ſoul. Howels Ep. 3. Epiſt. 18. 

"| Repetition of like ſownd but with ſome in- 
4 ftermiſſion is either in the ſame or in divers 
: places. 

Y | Repetition of like found with intermiſſi- 
2 jon in the ſameplace 1s either an Anaphora,or 
an Epiſtropbe. 

*} An Anapborais, when a like ſound is re- 
* [peated in the beginning of ſentences 3 as, 


+ |By art of ſails and oars Seas ore dwided 
By art the Charriot runs \ by art love's guided. 


Ovid de Arie amandi. lib. 1.Garm- 34nd, 
2 I; 
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'Ti ſafe and frequent, fraud throwh loa 
frame. Fl 


*Tis ſafe and frequent, but deſerveth blew 


0 

Ovid de Arte amsndi. lib. 1. page 197. ef 

An Epiſtropbe is, when a like ſounds) 
peated in the cloſe of ſentences; as, 2 Cn): 
11. 22+ Aretbey Hebrews? ſo am T: areth 
Iſraelites ? fo am 1: are they the ſeed of Al 
ham ? ſo am+I. 

From an Anaphora and an Epitrophe joy 
ed together 1s made another tigure call 
Symploce 3 which is, when a like ſound | 
both in the beginning and the ending of iy 
veral ſentences3 as, Can the boſt of beavaiſfi 
belp me? can Angels help me? can theſe inferiy 
our creatures belp me. i 

Repetition of like ſound with intermiſſion,y 
divers parts or places,is cither an Epanalipſhs 
Or an Epanados. 

An Epanalipfir is, when a like ſound 151eq® 
peated in the beginning and ending of thqy: 
ſame (entence ; as, In ſorrow was I borng® 
and I muſt diein ſorrow. 1 Cor. 3. 21, 22P' 
All things are yours, whether things preſent,'0 b 
ibings to come, all are yours. P 

An Epanodos is, when the like ſound 8 
in the beginning and-ending of divers fen 

tence 


of By Tick. : Ir- -v 
ences, an Angdiplefis coming betweenz as, © 
| loe@arthcnia deſired above all things to have Ar- 

ÞSalus3 Argalus feared nothing but to miſs 
blaParthenia. Tſaiah 5. 20. Wo unto thens 
bo call good evi', and evil good, who put dark- 
7. hiſs for lizht, and light for darkneſs z who pla» 
d is rey #1: thcir ſhame, and are aſhamed of their glo+ 
2 (nh 
Ire the 
Ab 


Woether the worſt, the child accurſt, 
Or elſe the cruel mother ? 

7 ve mnher warſt, the child accarſt, 
As bad ihe one as th? other. 


call 


nd | 
of { 


Eitherto of the,Figare of a word repeated of 
eaveike ſound , now follow two figures more 
ade by the repetition. of ſounds ſomewhat 
unlike, Paronomaſia and Polyptozton, 

on, Paronomeſia is, when a word being chay- 
lipfhg<d in a letter or a ſyllable, it 1salſo chan- 
ged in ſence and {ignification 3 as, Thewgh yous 
isre4adviſe me to repent, Ihave not grace to follow 
f thdyoxy advice. Eminent men of great note,are now 
a days moſt ſubjei to imminent dangers." Tis not 
21lſo-tedicus to me as to others, to be thus immur'd, 
 mbecenſe I bave been inured and babituated 
»nt0 troubles, Howels Epift. 1. Volu. ſed. 6. 
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A Polyptoton is, when words of the fan 
original are reiterated but with ſome varhh | 
tion, whether it be in mood or tenſe orper} | 
fon or number or any other ; as, Vanity ſer 
V anities,allis vanity. Deceiving and being dr; 
ceived. The Lord when he vifiteth, in viſtind 
will viſit you; 


CHAP, VIIL 


| of a figure in reference to wordg) 
A Figure tn referenice to 2 ſentence i5ab 
gure which affeceth the- whole ſentenc 
with ſome motion of the mind. þ 

A Figure in reference to a ſentence is eithe 
in abſolute reaſoning, or in reaſoning Div 
logue-miſe | 

Logiſmus or abſolute reaſoning is, when Jy 
ſentence is compoſed without any talkingy 
with other ſuppoſed. 

And this ls, either Ecphoneſis, a recalling; 
of one ſelf, Apoſtrophe or Proſopopeia. | 

Ecphoneſis is a fignre tn reafoning, 1 
prefſed or underiiood by an Adverb of & 
claiming: it is a very great inſtrument 91 
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e lamSoving the mind, and affections of tholse =» 

 varaſh whom we ſpcak. 

orperf} 1. By way of Admiration,as, Ob the won» 

muy erful clemency |! or, 0h bappy people that 

Ing *; in ſuch 4 caſe 

vt 2. Derifions as, Mark 15+ 29. Ah thou 
at deſtroyeſt the Temple and buildeſt it in three 
ays. 

3« Wiſhing ; Pſal. 14- 17. 0 that the ſal- S 

ation of Iſr ae] were come out of Sion. . 
4. Deteſtation 3 as, Rom. 7. 2.4. O wrethed > 

$:4: that I am, who ſhall deliver me from the SW 
ody of this death ? 

1ans B 


5. Reprebenſiin; as, O Fodliſh Galat| 
pord po hath bewitched you SC. Gal. 3. x. 
ay 6. Indignaiion, Ad. 13. 10. O fullof all N 
tenybtilty and miſchief. thou child of the Devil, 
how enemy ef all righteouſneſs. 
[the 7. Love as, Pſal. 84 1. O b w amiable DJ. 
Dithre thy Tabernacles, thou Lord of hits. Ws. 
$. Exultation as, 1 Cor. 15. 15+ O death Y 
en dr-here is thyſting, Oh grave where is thy victo= ) | 
king ry e 
9. Commiſeratiin and Grief, as, Lithe 13. 
lling;4. O Feruſilem, Jeruſalem, which kalieft the 
Prophets &c. How rf ten would I have gathered 
en th; children tozether, &Cc. 
F ex] 12. Epiphonema is allo 2 kind of excla- 
t of ination, which is wont to be added to the 3 
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end of the narration or explication ofa nut An 
ter. Thus the Pſalmiſt having highly | 
forth the glorious excellency of the name 
God, in Pſal. 72. ſhuts up his praiſe wit 
this acclamation ; z Bleſſed be bis glorious ng 
for ever, and let the whole earth be filled wi 
by glory. 
Recalling of oner ſelf is, when ſomething 
iscalled back : and it isas it were a dimin 
tion of the over haſtineſs or heat of ſpeech} 
*.*- and this 15 cither Epanorthifis Or Aprfuptja - 
An Epanortboſis is, when ſomething pr 
ceding, 15 called back by correCting it : x 
Thad one only young man to my Son ab! whaſſ 
bave T ſaid? I bad? yea T had: it ir n-ww - 
certain whether I bave or not. 
| An Apofiepeſis is, when the clole of a ſen | 
' tence begun is ſtopped by keeping in a party . 
| whic yet is underſtood 3, as, you rogue, if ſ 
Irve. Heb. 3. 11. To whom Tſware ia my y wrath,| 
if they enter into my reſt 3 i. e. they (hall acver},, 
enter into my relt, 

Hitherto of perfe& and abſolute reaſon-þ+ 
ing by way of exclamation and revocut 
Now 1 apr that which is in Ap ſtrepbe 
and Proſopope 

An +4} are 1s, when a ſpeech ; 
&Gcd to another,than was by the ſpeech it (elf 
at firſt intended. 
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An# this may be done divers ways. 
As when a (peech is direQed 
I. To God. 2. To Angels good or bad. 
To men in their ſeveral ranks, whether 
hs Þſent or preſent, dead or alive, as Ad- 
_.;&rſarics or fricnds, to the preſent Auditors, 
ones (elf. 4. To brutecreatures, and 5. 
thin o things inanimate. 
ninY A _Proſopoperia is, when in our Oration, 
F< ſuppoſe another perſon to be ſpeaking. 
Wm nd by this figure, God, Angels, men dead 
"pr alive, the heavens, earth, (ca, and ſuch 
: F< are brought in ſpeaking, hearing, &c. 
».Þ Foſh. 24. 27. Bebold this ſhall be a witneſs 
ato #5 > for it hath heard all the words of the 
ord which he hath ſpoken unto us. 

ſend Proſop p#ia 1s cither imperfect or perfect. 

An Imperfe@ Proſipopzia 1s, when anothers 
FÞþccch is lightly declared and asit were by 
Ihe by 3 as, P/al. I1. 1: David brings in the 
bs. icked as ſaying unto his foul, flee as 2 Bird 
nto your mountaly. 

| Aperfett Proſopipeia is whenin our own 
wn Dration the whole fiction of another per- 
b, on 1s plainly declared ; as, Prov... Wiſdome 
4h ryeth at the Gates &c. Unto you, O men, I 
ally. 5 | . « 

A Figufc ib>rcaſouning Dialogue-wiſe 15, 
hen Macenee FO —_ ia form of a 
"4. IN conference 
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conference; this confiſteth in Queſtion'x 
Anſwer : of which kind of reaſoning the 
are two parts Hypophora and Antbypophs 

But Dialogiſm or reaſoning by Queſti, 

and Anſwer is twotold,Conſenting and Diſſ 
) ting. 

Diſſenting is when ones anſwer doth inf] t 
pugne or crols the objection. 

A Figure of a diſſenting Dialog iſm is cithe 
Deliberation or Occup ation. 

Deliberation is either an Aporia or an Av 
canoſis. 

An Aporia is a deliberation with out 
ſelves; as, Philip. 1. 22. But if I we in th © 
flip, 1bys us the fruit of my Iabour : yet what 
ſhall choſe T know not ;, for T am in a ſtra 
between two, baving a deſire to depart, and 
be with Chrift, which is far better : neverthdeſ - 
#9 abide in the fleſh is more needful for y1u Kc.\|. 

An Anacenoſis is, a deliberation with 0+ 
thers; as thus, what ſha!l Iſay? what think 
you ? if it had beey your onrn coſe, would you 
have done otherwiſe ? 

Occupation 15 when we prevent anothers 
objection andgive an an({wer to it our (clves- 
This Dialogiſm therefore from the former 
part is called a Prolepſis, from the latter 4 
Proſapodoſis. 
A Prilejſis or an Hypophora propoundt 
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the obje&tion3 as, 'I/aiab 37. 23. Whom © 


haſt thou reproached, and blaſpbemed? And a» 


yrinft whom baſt thou. exalted thy voice, and | 


lified up thine eyes on high? even againſt tbe 
boly one of Iſrael. | 

A Proſapodoſis or an Anthypophora an(wers 
theobjeQion 3 as,' Rom.'6, 15. What then? 
ſhall we fin becauſe we-are. nit wnder the law, 
but 'under gract? God forbid. EP 

A+Prolepfic for the moſt part hath a'Pro- 
ſopoprtia Joyned with it, and. is therefore 
either oblique-or dire. _ '; 

An Oblique Prolepſir is that whigh hath 
an imperfect Proſopopzia joyned with it. 

A Dire Prolepfis is that which hath a 
full Proſopopeia 3 as, ſome one -may lay, is 
this then your Diſcipline ? Do you thus-inſtrult 
youth ? Fo 

A Figure of Conſenting Dialogiſm is, when 


| ones anſwer doth admit of the objetion 


expreſſed or underſtood +: yet fo, as that 
from thence the inconſequence of the ob» 
jection may be ſhewed, if need be. 
- "But this 5 either an Epitrope or a Syx- 
chorefas-+; - og: Je 

An Epitrope is when any ones fact js free- 
ly permitted. This is twofold Serioxs or T- 
Fonical. 

Serious permiſlion -- as, Take this Chureb 


at 


Plate, 


Pore aff 
Ironical permiſſions as, Eeoleſe. 11. 
joyee O young man, and tet thy beart __ 
And welk in the mays of thy 


&e. 
'  ASynchoreſis is when (ome word ordeal 
a en as, bet bien be ſacrilegioanr, let bim 
eef,, bet hims be the viteſt perſon is the 
Ap for all that be is a good Governor. 
Famer 2- 19. Thou bdljeveſt that there is one 
God, thou doft well : the Devils alſo believe and 


CHAP. IX. 


of Seoundary Figures. 


T2 theſe Primary - reg —_— 
ntences _ _ ome ſecundary 
garerbeadded in both kinds, -— © E 
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y The 'S:enndury fignres of awrd are cigghe. bk 
K4 1. Elight. IC 5. atom. 

a 2. Pleondfmas. 6. Zemgma. 

thy 3- Aſyndeton. 7. Antitheſir- 

or 4+ Polyſyndeton. 8. Greeiſmas. 

= An Eliipfe is, when fome neceffary word, 


toexpreſs the paſſion, 'is omitted m the con» 
** } firuction; as, Iſ{aich 1. 13. I camot indqui> 
Ka ty, that is, I cannot bear iniquity. 

A Phonaſmmws is, when there is forme word 
in an oration, more than it ſeemeth to necd; 
yet doth emphatically and eminently expreſs. 

» | fome'vchemenceand-certainty; as, 7 ſaw x 
with theſe eyes, And that which hath nor 
ſuch an Emphaſis is idle and vicioas. 

An Aſyndeton is, when ta a number of 
words, 2 conjundion copulative is omit- 
ted, either through haſt, or vehemence of 
ſpeech 3 as, By hy folly and wickedneſs rhax 
haft ft thy febtance, thy good name, by 
friends, thy parents, and offended thy Creator. 
tl * A Polymileton is, when for gravity ſake, 
= | "more conjundtions are uſed than feem need-> 

| 4ul, but not withouc ſome Emphaſis; as, © 
evermuch ſleep alſo, and wine, and banquetr, | 
end qaeans,mmd banthes eneronte and enfeebls the 
body and wind. A 

EN © 2 As 


. An Hyperbaton is a Tranſpofition of words 
* fromthe right order of conſtruction, into 
' ſome more neat and compact form,” for ele- 

gancy and variety fakes as, Epbeſ. 1, And 
3p* bath he quickened who were dead in tref- 
paſſes and fins. 

A Zeugma is, when ſome verb or adje- 
&ive but once expreſſed in a ſentence,is ſup- 
poled to be referred to ſeveral others of dt» | 
vers genders, numbers or perſons, agreeing 
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with that which is neareſt; as, [uſt overcome» 
eth modeſt y, boldneſs fear, and paſſion reaſon, 

This is.threetfold. | 

,Prozewgma, when this common word is 
ſetin the beginning 3 as, For neither art thou 
he, Cataline, whom: ſhame could at any time 
call back from diſhoneſty, fear from perils, or 
reaſon from madneſs. 

Meſozeugma, when in the middle as, } 
What a ſhame 1s this, that neither hope of res 
apard, nor fear of reproach could any thing move 
bim, the perſwaſion of bis friends, nov the love 
of bis Country ? 

Hypozengma, when in the end; as, the 
Foundation of freedome, the fountain of equity, 
the ſafeguard if wealth, and cuſtody of life 
preſerved by law. 

An Antitheſis is, when the things oppoled 
doan{wer one another 3 as, Flattery ou 
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reth friendſhip, truth batred. - 
A Greciſmw is when the proper Idiom of+ % 
the Greek is uſed in another ſpeech or lan»+- ” 
guage 3 as, Elm. Spencer Chap. 13+ For not 
to have been dipt in Lethe lake, could ſave the: 
ſon of Thetis y xhee die 3 that is, Achilles, © 
To theſe may be added . 
An Hyperologia or an Hyteron Proteroy;- * 
when that which in the natural order ſhould + 
be firſt ſpoken, is brought in laſt; as, be is 
in bealth and alive, for, he is alive and in ® 
health, | 
An Autip:ofir, when one ca(z is put for a=+ 
nother. ; | 
An Hypallage, when two words do com» ? 
mute or change cafes with one another ; as;» 
Thox chaſt bid their heart from - underſtand= © 
ing, Fob 17. 4. that is, thou haſt hid un-* 
derſtanding from their heart, S. 
The Secundary figurcs in a ſcntence are- 
(cn. | 


Parrhsſ12- 6. Synonymidas... 


Þs | 
2+ Eroteſts. 7s Hyptypoſtse «3 
3+ Parentbeſis. 8. Premunitio. : 
 Paratheſir. 9: Tranſitic. . 
M4 Peripbraſis. 19, Rejective.. * 


Parrhefia 15 a free and a bold ſpeaking of: 7 
G 3 ſuch © 
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E fach things in their -preſence whotw we 


- ſhould far or revexence, as are dilpleaſing | ve 
or may provake them: to envy» 

* And this is either when we canfidently | be 
acknowledge aud defend a fault net proved: | & 


againſt us, os when we boldly upbraid and || 
* rcbuke others, for faults by them commit» | » 
red. | n 
 Eroteſis is.a manner. of ſpeech, whereby 5 
> we cither, 
F 17, Demandaqueſtion; as, Mow of: ſball , 
k my brother ſia againft me, and I forgive him? 
- tl ſcucn times ? Myttb. 18. 21. Or wacn 
; WC 
2. Earnely affum. and. reprehend 3 as, 
E Qfaitbleſs Generation! how-long ſhall I'be with 

* Jou? bow long ſhall I ſuffer you ? Mark 9.19- 

Or when we 
* 3+ Vehemently avouch the contrary, whe- 
> ther the interrogation be afkemative or ne- 
- gativc; as, can the blind lead the Llind? ſpall 
” #2ey not both fall into the ditch? that is, the 
_ cannot lead the blind, they ſhall both. 
- fall. k 
Parentbeſis is the interpoſing of one or 
” More words of perfeR (ence, withinanother 
 Eentence, for the perfecting thereof, with- | 
” Qut which interpoſition, the ſence would yet 
- beperfe&t and entire. 
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| Oictcening which, two rules are ed ; 
veable,viz. | p: 
1. That the interpoſition ſhould ociher . 
be long, nor frequent, decaule it will rex+- 
& 5 derthe +. Jayne vbſtare, ; 
d | 2. That one Parertbeſis be but ſcldome 
| inferted within another; as, Are #hey mi- 
fro of Chif (7jenk es a fool) I om: margy . © 
| I I. 23» po 
" Robe 15. a hgure of couſiraQtion, 4 
whereby one ſubſtantive is for dectatation ® 
and diſtnGion ke added unto auother in -* 
the ſame caſe ; as, theriver 16s, or the river ©: 
Wye. Judas ſaith wato him, not —— 
Fobn 14. 22. | 
Peripbrafis, is the explication of a thing 
by more words, which may CA | 
One. 
This figure is principally made four ways..} 
1- When ſome notable enterpriſe, ones * 
native COuntrey, Or ſome ſtrange (e& or os : 
pinion, is put inſtead of the proper name 3-25 © 
The writer of the Trojan war tos Homer, .-/_..{. 
2. In E:ymology, when the cauſe or reaſon 
of a name ts unfolded 3 as, @ man ſtudios of : 
wiſdcrs, for a Philoſopher. 
, -f In Annotatzon, when by certain Js 
1 ox tokens ſomething 15 deſcribed , as, A 


is s wheomers beas of the mind, mich bri | : 
G 4 palene) 4 


” 123 ah Hr = " 
| paleneſs td the connitiauce, ' burning 10 1heeyer, 
Ned « thr trad to tbe parts of the body.” ah 
| Oh, : ; a | 
4+ When a thing. is deſcribed by defini- ' 
' tons as, the art of ſpeaking eloquently, for 
 Rhetorick. A oppreſſor of the laws and li 
Berries of the people, tor a Dyrant. :..1 .* F 
 -itSynonymia or Palilogia, is a heaping; tor « 
gether.of many words of one fignitication; , 


as, Wiſdome ina poor man lyes as @ thing |” 
| deſpiſed, rejefted, oppreſſed, buried and utter- |} ?* 
, ly extin. | | 4 
Hypotypofis is a figure by waith a whole 


* matter is particularlyand orderly expreſſed, ! 
© as thatit ſcems.to be repreſented unto ocu- | * 
| Jar inſpection) as, It i a place which now 
* bumbling it ſelf in fallowed plains now proud in 

willhuchandedbills .marries. barren woods #9 p 


| exltivated walleys, and joyns neat gardens to 
| delicioxs fountains, &Cc. 
”  Premnmnition or preparation is, when we 
| preluppole what may be ſaid by way of de-. 
> fence for thoſe, whom we intend to repre- 
E Hend or xeprove. 
Tranſition is that by. which the parts of 
| anoration are jayned together. And. this is 
1. Perfet, by which is. declared what 

hath been ſpoken, and what remaineth to | 
ve (aid. as, bitherto we bave Spoken of tillage 
8d Aftronomy, now.we will treat of Kc. 

| Tp 2. Imperfed 


V 


- 


2. Imperfet, by whichis declared cither. © 
- | what hath been ſaid, or what remaineth to. 
; | be ſpoken. 
W This may be done eight ſeveral ways. 
[A 1. Ey ſomething thac is equal or parallel; 
| as, Thoſe are myſt pleaſant, nor are thiſe leſs 
» | delightful. 
3 2, By ſomething that is unequal; you 
have beard very ſad things, but T ſhall now tell 
you ſadder things than theſe. 

3- By ſomething that is like. 
| 4. By ſomething that is contrary 3 Theſe 
things he did when be was young 3 hear nw bis 
vertuous progreſs in by elder diys. 

5. By ſomething that is divers as, you 
bave beard of his bebauiour, I will now iaform 
you of bys learning. 

6. By preoccupation 3 as, We will row 
baſten to the reſt, only give me leate t9 aade this 
one thing. ; 

7. By reprehcnlion 3 Why ould T dwell on 
this ſubject; IT haſten to 1hat which is the cauſe 
of al!. 

$. From ſome conſequent or relative 3 2s, 
| you have herrd what T have done for b.m \. Þ:ay |. 
ow her be bath requi:ed me. 

Rejection is, Wher we deferrea thing to 
Is ſome other time or place, or waolly rejzcr 
| Ut as abſurd and 3mpertincnt, and by no- © 
by: 8: GS» \ ; 


34% 
(' WL 


* 


' mean$tobe admitted of;.as, But of Lyctlys- 
' Tnill ſpeak inſome other place: aud Iwil 
Jo,as that my ſpeech ſpall not falſely accuſe bim, 
” or zet derogate from his juſt praiſe. | 
And thus much concerning Elocxutjon. As 
- for Memoryand Pronunciation, which arc the 
other two parts. of Rhetorick, I purpoſely 
omit them, as being natural endowments, 
which may be better improved by conttant 
practice, than by apy precepts which canbe: 
givel!. 
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An Alphabetical Table in: 

which the T ropes and. 
be Figures which are of a: } 
Greek Original are in-® 


terpreted and explained. 3 


Lleporia,@AMuy%ia, inverſion or chan» © 
ging,when one thing is propounded: b. 

in the words, and another jn the fenc* -it © 

| comes from « "AMO aliud, apd ayois, i. C.. 30. 4 
five dico, to ſpeak otherwiſe than we think. - 
Anacenoſlis, #12x0ivwoir, communicationzy 

it comes from 4 r& 20d xoria commanico. | 
Anadipls ſir, aredinterr, redup ication.. 

it is derived of «74 again a. dine todo 
ble. 


Anaphora, dra pope relation, it 1s durin | 
T ved from azagips tO bring again, OF-t0.x8 
| hearlſe, 


Anth nal Fe 


Anih popbora, &rlumgope, {abjeRion z it. 
comes trom «Jong; to objet or oppoſe a 
gpntrary ſentence... 4. 2. 4 $ 
'  Antiptoſig,, drTinToriK, the putting of one F «i 
calc for another it is derived from «71 tor, 
and 1951, a Caſe. b 

Anttheſis, erriflsors,. oppolition, ſet or 
placed againſt; it is derived from «"7i con- | 1 
zra, and Tidy, px; to put againſt, 

Apherefis, «$aipzois, a taking a way it 
comes from. &gargiauw, aufers. 

Apocope, «worm, abſciſſio, a cutting oft 3 
it comes from «Tx%]o, abſcindo. 

Apodioxis, «noJiatts, rejection, Or ex+ 
pulſion; itis derived from #79 arc, rejicia, 
to reject or expel. 

Ap pbaſic, dnb3ars, negation or denying, 
xt 1s derived from #792, yego to deny. 

Aporia, eaTwit, addubitatio doubting) it - 
1sderived from & rogie, ambig), dubita, ani- 
mum pender,to be of adoubtful mind or not to 
know what 15 beſt to be ſaid or done. 

Apoftopeſis, a T0o1wFuT 1; yeticentia a hold- 
19g Oncs peace it is derived from «72 after 
and «nai, oþticeo to be lilent. 

A Apoſtrophe, a T2921, averſ10, 4 turning n 
WAY > it 1s derived from 4nd {rom, 2nd For 
” werto tO furn, 

Aj, naeton, &Ty;4tmy, Pconjunilum di5}O';- 

ned, 


04 


ned 3. it is alſo called Hianunr; diſobutgms 


an oration in which the.copulative particles 
arc omitted 3 it is derived fromthe. priva» 
tive particle « and ovydeng colligatus, bound to= 
gethcr, and that is derived from dis Jigo to 
bind. 

Auxeſir, 45Znol6,augmentum anincreaſing; 
it is derived from «vZiw ©. (for which we 
now uſe evt#) becauſe it doth increaſe a 
matter or thing by amplitication. 


C 


Catachreſis, Kamypuois, abuſio, abuſe, it 
comes from «7X yam Guam, abutor, to a- 
buſe, or from the prepolition zam, contra a» 
gainſt, and x5nr:6uſis ule, | 

Climax, *Mpa5&, gradatio, gradation Or 
climing by ſteps 3 it is derived from zAira ace 
clizo to bend towards; or incline to. 


D: 


Dierefis, Srugsots, divifio, diviſion, it is © 
derived from J125ia, divids, todividcs itis =? 
alſo called £14avr1s difſy/uti) diſſolution, from © 
$122.vw diſſolus to d:iſloive. 

Dj-:ftole, $1e519n, extcntion, . or dilation, 
a figure whereby a { Ilavlc, ſhort by nature, 

is 


isrmde long; it pe 1 re triad, 
#r. me ks, and being cormpoude 
Frick the prepolition Oregon. 


E 


Ecphonefic, bewernere, exclamation or cry- 
ng out; it is derived from tperte exclams 
to cry out. 

Eeiblipfis, x1, elifio, a Rriking out; 
rt comes from the verb ixtaics elido. 

Eltipfi, write, defetius, defect or want; 
It is derived from Wweizw, deficie, to lack, or 
want, | 

Ep analepfir, inuannniy, reſwemio, a taking 
back; jtis derived from #n after, «r again, 
and aapfere, accipio, to takes from whence 
comes An gceeptioa taking. 

Epanados, imired'&, yegreſſio, regreſſton, 
a turning back derived from ni again, and 


«r10J >, aſcenſus, an aſcending or climing 


wards, and (S% 34 a way. 

Epanortboſis, txanigdwors, correftio, emen- 
datio, correction or amending z derived: 
from tmr273T corrigo,to correct or amend. 

Epentheſis, #mnvvtorr, interpoſitio, interpo- 


from $7im0gw, interpons, tointerpole. . 


Epipbontms,. 


up which is derived from «'v» ſurſum up- 


ſition, or putting in betwcenz it comes -: 


aw, Fpipbonema, (ripen gue, accltrtation; ora . © 
* f ſhootifig, out of the voice; derived from ie 
pwries. acclarto, tO cry- out or ſhoot forth the 
Voice. 

Fpiſtropbe, Error, converſio, a converſi- 
on, or turning,to the fame ſound; derived 
l7- | from in prope neat to, and. give veree toturn 
me or change. 

Epitrope, *mlegni, permiſſio, permiſſion, 

t; 1 derived from inlyinw, permirto, to permit 
or grant. 

t; Fpizenxis, imfwkic, _—_— a joynng 

Or 1 together of the lame word or ſound, derived 

from im{wyrou conjungo, to joyn together. 


5 Froteſis, izernor, interrogatio,interrogation 
» | or queſtioning; derived from igo]aw, ;yjerro- 
© | gotoqueſtion. 

G 


Greciſmus, YeaunuTws, immutatio Greco- 
rum, from Yonos greens, a certain Ring from 
whom that Countrey was called Greece. 


H 


Hypallage, vaavayn, immutatio, a chan- * 
ging z derived from a7 ir, and amarT mu- | 
19, to chayge. 

| Hyperl at:n, 


* greſlion, or a palling over, derived from 
© 1WiBaire, tranſgredior to pals over. © | | 
4 Hyperbole, \pBoan, ſuperlatio, a Paſſing of 
meaſure, or bounds; derived from vwwigfat. 
Aw, ſupero tQ exceed. 


on 5 it 15 derived from \zo94eo, objiczo, to obs 
zjcR. | 

Hypoty poſs nv) uTug is , evidentia, > iluſ- 
ftratio, illuſtration, when a thing is ſo ex- 
preſſed in writing, that the figure thereof 
may ſeem to be delineated;it is derived from 
<z0|vnd, repreſento, to repreſent, tO deline- 
ate by figure, or to draw the livcly cfhgies 
of a thing, | 

Hyſterologia, vSeggpAoyie, diftio prepoſtera, a 
przpoſterous ſpcech, when that is ſpoken laſt 
which according to order ought to haye 
becn firſt, it is otherwiſe called 55803, wegrey 
poſtremum primum,the laſt firſt; derived from 
U7*;©& pyſtremys the laſt or hindmoſt,and A 
YY verbum a word or ſpeech. 


I 


Tora, wg, ſmulatio,irrifio, mocking 
or counterfeiting; from «go dico, from 
waence &gor, ſimulator, which ſpeaketh 0- 


Hypophar a, \gopoge, objeciiv, an objeQi: 


therwilec. 


erhatan, "ej/6<]w3_tranſgreſſv, tral. 


tak 


tho 


E , 6 
—- : Py ICY »” C4 I + my 
rn 


WES crwiſe than he thinks 3. and Hence efr0yowas I 
00 &: :2ken for diſſimulation,whereby one thing 
-of thought and another ſpoken. 


QA 
Ws = 


h. Logiſr mu, AOYLO UNS copttatiq, . muſing, or 
hinkingzit comes from Avyigoke preg Avabe 
NT LAY, 


% | | M. 


Mziofir, wwieiis imminutio, diminution 
" forextenuation, it comes from {#9 min#9, 
to diminiſh. - 

Metalepſis prays, tranſumpiio, a taking 
from one to another 3.it is derived fxom pum» 
anuBxre, tranſumo, to take of or from ano» 
ther. | 

Metaphors, pwmo2eg, tranſlation, it. comes 
from «£8 transfero to tranſlate. 

Metaplaſ1 mus, KSTHTALT wes, transformatis 
| on,or a changing from one ſhape to anotherz 
| it comcs from pimrad]w, trauformo, to 
| transform. 

Metatheſis, p$7u2101e, tranſpoſitio, tranſpos» 
ſition it comes from pt, zr aus over or be» 

ſ yond,and 7 Jy porno tO put. | 
Meeter, w4799,. men{urs, a mcaſure or 
l | verle, 


| 


| 
Tai _— 
y 


verſe confifling of the m4afires dfroni 
| fret, from poly comes paci{e and pithye 
by taking away pit js wiſer, [1 
Metonymis, wmwrpie, trenſueminatia, 
change of names, it comes from wm, whic 
m compoſition ſignifies change, and 
xomen a natne. 


P 


Par ag oge, R325, produtjio, a making ade 
long it comes from mgg5, produce, todraw} F 
mn length, toprolong. - Þlici 

 Paraligfis, wgghunber, preterivio an oveny0)' 
paſſing ; derived from megaw/aw , to preter $f"! 
mit or leave out. oy 

Paraiheſis, mga Nos, appofitio, -) 1ti0n I 
or # putting. of one thing to another3 it8ÞÞ"* 
derived from 74947) Mpu appono. "FEE 
Parentbefis, Inq Iv» interpoſition, ora I! 
inferting between; derived from mui 
inſero,to interpoſe or caſt between. 
Paran a, mggroquanme, agnomimanongyed 
or en of words 3 derived from 29 [**t 
which in compoſition ſignifies amils , fy _ 

' with ſome alteration, and Fous momen 3 fc! 
name. wh 

Parrheſia,=ppnn «, licentsa, liberty or bold- oi 
nel3 of peaking, it is derived from aip,and Pt- 
e4 licenſe and liberty. Pert- 


_ ” K - PO "e 


" #2 2þphr sf}, woes: | | 
rad; of many. words when, few may ſutkce, 
W PE Coun circumloquoy to utter that in many 
js, $o0r1ds which may beſpoke in few. 
hich Pleonaſmus, Moragudr, redundantia, (us 
rlperfluit y > it'is derived from wacwrato redinde 
2 abound ſyperflugully, 
P olyptoton, FRAU TOTO) »- variatio caſuwnm, 2 
hange of the termination or caſe, and it is 
erived from Av, warie, rain 708 70p 


ingÞ@adens falling or ending. ' 

wi Pohfpndeton, Aaveu rye varie > multi» 
liciter canjundtum, diverſlyand many ways 

exJoyned together 3 it is derived from: 

pw $14/tin very much, and avrNIO>, conjunttus 
oyned together. 


of Prolepſis, ecyailis, the anticipation , 0s 
prevention of an objccigniicis derived from 
=& pre before, xojubdre. copic, to-take, pret- 
m $#4l+ 1. ian tianiar, and thence abs, and 
« [With the prepolitiqn ecard. 
Proſapodofir, «eyxemewir is, reddutio, a giving 
agzin, it comes from again bu, reddo ta 
${rcltorc.. 
rt Proſopopatia, ecymmmila,fictio perſone,the 
a {fcigning of a perſon, it is derived from wss- 
am, perſona, & mio facio vel fingo to make 
ol feign, 
Proſibeſic, #©9 9625 appeſitio, a puttipg of 
one 


one letter toanother,it is derived from . 


Jy 

#214 appmo to put oradde unto. t *x 
| JICCE 
R S 

| | : ; raC 
Rhetorica, Pſoen, Rhetorick it isdends; ah 


ved from pie,dico,fe being out of uſe, full 5$ 
® prey. pers Attice frws pret, pa. fiwa xive 
*ppyrz Ipjn ru and thence comes fnua,jnoumll exci 
and fnJogeucy, 

Rhyme, puYur, meeter- or ſuch a numbaf} a p 
asisin muſick ; itis derived from gvuewsbyf ye 
changing © into9 gnd that comes from gu ic i 
evre trabo todraw orallure. m 


S 


Symploee, evurnon}, complexio, complicatis 
an agreement of words in a fentence, it i} 
derived from wvuraite, complico, connedo, to 1! 
wrap or couple together, t 

S  ynalephs, eySANUON, yocalinm commixio, | 
a-mingling together of vowels, a bringing] © 
two ſyllables into one; it is derived from} j 
na)spe ſimul Wnge to anoint together, me- | * 
taphorically uſed for commiſceo to mingle tc»; 
gether, in unwm entrabo to contract in one. 

Syncboreſis, ov/28Mmos, conceſſio, granting 
oban argument. it is derived from. (vſ2ori» 
eoncedotog rant, Syn- 


. 


aq 


Syneope, evſcomi, concifio, a cutting away, 
t is deriyed from Cvſw'zle concido to cut in 
DICCES» 

Synereſis, (omaipeots, contraCiio, a Con- 
traction,it comes from (,wayio jy xuum con» 
M8rahoto contratt into one. | 
| Synecdoche, (umaxdryf,.comprehenfſion;de- 
Irived from Cw xouncomprebends vel una 

excipio, to comprehendoxs take fogether, 
aka (omygatcts 27 ints communis, 

ay a pertaking together of a namc, or divers 
words ſignitying one and the ſame thing 
it is derived from our ſin] together and ire 
ua Homen a name or word, #© 

Syſtole, «v5X), correptio a ſhortning, 


T 


is Tapinoſis, vinere, humiliatio ſubmiſſion, 
of it comes from rw=vw%w  hymilem reddo,to be 
humble, or to ſubmit, 

Tmeſi, TURNS, ſefio, divi 19, A (ection, 4 
dividing it is derived from Tire ſeco to cut 
pret-paſf, 1 T{nuas ou 7, from whence Tiga 
| TUwINgTUATS, 


Z 
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Zegna tC yua, junttura,a joyning or co 
pling together; it is derived from {4ſnuſ 
Jrngo £0 Joyn or couple, 


4 "* 
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